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PREFACE. 



The object of the following work is to enable the English stadent 
to acquire a correct French pronundation. 

Soon after entering upon my work as a teacher of French in tliis 

country, I renaarked that such of the English as spoke French fluently, 

s^ke it with the English sounds only slightly modified, and after 

making every effort to correct the pronunciation of pupils, I discovered 

that my labours were attended with but partial success, and that by 

working on the old plan I could succeed in imparting a proper French 

accent only after much toil, and to those whom nature had gifted 

with a correct musical ear combined with a fair amount of intellectual 

endowment After a carefol investigation into the causes of the 

difficulties by which my path was beset, I found that the whole was 

owing to the want of a proper system. In vain I searched all the 

Grammars which came in my way, in the hope of finding some one 

which might contain a systematic treatise on French pronunciation. 

No single author pretended to give more than a few hints — ^and these 

confused and imperfect — ^by way of assisting the English student over 

this most arduous part of his task. In order therefore to meet the 

^ deficiency, I began to take notes during my lessons of the difficulties 

ltd which presented themselves to pupils, and carefully to consider the 

^^ best means by which they might be overcome. This mode of 

^ proceeding soon suggested the idea, that if all the sounds of the 

<y^ language could be ascertained and classified, and that if each sound 

M could be acquired alone, and fixed in the pupil's mind by means of 

^ numerous examples, he would after a very few lessons become perfect 
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PBEFACB. 



The object of the following work Is to enable the English student 
to acquire a correct French pronundation. 

Soon after entering upon my work as a teacher of French in tliis 

country, I remarked that such of the English as spoke French fluently, 

s^ke it with the English sounds only slightly modified, and after 

making every effort to correct the pronunciation of pupils, I discovered 

that my labours were attended with but partial success, and that by 

working on the old plan I could succeed in imparting a proper French 

accent only after much toil, and to those whom nature had gifted 

with a correct musical ear combined with a fair amount of intellectual 

endowment. After a careM investigation into the causes of the 

difficulties by which my path was beset, I found that the whole was 

owing to the want of a proper system. In vain I searched all the 

Grammars which came in my way, in the hope of finding some one 

which might contain a systematic treatise on French pronunciation. 

No single author pretended to give more than a few hints — ^and these 

confused and imperfect — ^by way of assisting the English student over 

this most arduous part of his task. In order therefore to meet the 

' deficiency, I began to take notes during my lessons of the difficulties 

\f^ which presented themselves to pupils, and carefully to consider the 

^1^ best means by which they might be overcome. This mode of 

{^ proceeding soon suggested the idea, that if all the sounds of the 

•^^ language could be ascertained and classified, and that if each sound 

i could be acquired alone, and fixed in the pupil's mind by means of 

numerous examples, he would after a very few lessons become perfect 



master of all the French sounds, which are after all but few m number, 
and nothmg could prevent his pronunciation from being as accurate 
and pure as that of a native. Just as in Music, after a person has 
become thoroughly conversant with the notes, intervals, and signs 
of the sounds, he is capable of singing any piece that may be placed 
before him. 

In pursuance of this Idea I have made each sound the subject of 
careful study and scientific analysis, and the result is embodied in an 
important section of the following work, wherein are accurately 
described and illustrated the nature of these sounds, and the correct 
position of the oigans of speech for producing them. 

The System as a whole, is based on the great principle that, 
as pronunciation is simply a mechanical action^ performed by certain 
organs, which are normally possessed by all alike, it is quite possible 
for all to acquire a correct pronunciation^ namely, by mechanically 
placing the organs of speech in the same relative position as natives 
do in speaking their own language. 

In the practical application of this principle, no comparison is 
instituted between the French and English, but the pupil is assumed 
to be ignorant of all sounds whatever, because very few, if any, of 
the French sounds are to be found in English at all, the proof 
of this being the difficulty which English persons experience in 
learning French pronunciation. Instead of endeavouring, blindly to 
imitate the sounds given by the teacher, in which he will succeed 
more or less, according to his imitative musical ability, he is taught, 
in accordance with the principle above stated, to fix his oigans of 
^eech in the proper positions indicated by the master, and since he 
b employing the same means, he must necessarily produce the same 
effect 

The result of this mechanical formation of the French sounds 
will give a certainty and precision of utterance, which in my opinion 
it would be impossible to secure in any other way. 

It will be perceived moreover, from what has been said, that the 
system unfolded in this work, is strictly in accordance with the 



inductive system of philosophy; for the particulars being once 
ascertained and collected, the truth of the general conclusions 
drawn from them must be firmly and permanently established. 

It is with the object of facilitating my own labours as well as those 
of others, that I have at length decided on publishing these pages. 
I believe the system will be found to be entirely new and original, 
no such S3rstem, as far as I am aware, having ever been proposed, 
either in this or any other country. Its utility will be perceived at 
a glance, inasmuch as without a course of the kind systematically 
arranged, the learner has no standard of reference by which to correct 
his errors, and is therefore compelled to grope his way slowly and 
uncertainly along, thus wasting a great amount of time and labour 
which might all be saved did he only possess the advantage of having 
a skilful pioneer, who should mark out his path clearly and help him 
to pursue it 

That the following work may prove to be such a pioneer, and by 
removing the difficulties referred to, enable the English student to 
make his knowledge of French practically useful, and thus remove 
one great obstacle to the more complete intercourse between the two 
greatest nations of the world, is the earnest hope of 
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PLAN OF THE WOSK. 



Ab tbb reBolt of patient stndy, and careful analysis, the Anthor has 
discoYered that all the Yowel sounds of the French language may he re- 
dnced to twelve elementary simple sounds. These sounds are classified 
in three groups, tIz, : Buccal, Laryngeal, and Pharyngeal, according to 
the organs where they yihrate and acquire their peculiar character. Each 
sound is treated separately, and the relative position of the organs in 
producing it, clearly indicated. Then each is presented in comhination 
with every possihle articulation to he found in the words of the language. 
The consonantal articulations themselves in these exercises are employed 
not promiscuously, hut in a natural order, heginning with those formed 
hy the lips, and ending with those helonging to the throat. 

The Author has also discovered, that the vowel sounds of the Larynx 
and Pharynx form a kind of natural musical gamut, the range of which 
he has clearly explained and illustrated. By a careful study of this scale 
the tonic pitch of each sound is assured, and thence the musical harmony 
of the language, as is also the quality of each hy attention to the relative 
position of the organs. 

Li the next place, the pupil is familiarised with the different ortho- 
graphical forms of the same sound, in order that he may he ahle to recognize 
them wherever met with, and read with facility, however different the 
spelling of the same sound. The reasons for the different modes of 
spelling are also stated. 

In Chapter YI. the diphthongs are explained, and quite a new arrange- 
ment presented, in harmony with the natural order of the simple vowel 
sounds. 

Chapter YII. contains a detailed explanation of the Consonants, ar- 
ranged not in the common alphabetical order, but aeccrdlng to the same 
plan as the vowels, i. e., with reference to the organs concerned in their 
formation. — It may he remarked, that by this means it is easy to correct 
faults of articulation in children, since they can be easily taught to placo 
the organs in the proper position. 
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Next follows on aecoant of the AnomalieSi oonneoted tvith fhe Oonso- 
nants, with the reasons why they exist. 

The difficult sahject of the Aspir&te is treated in a manner quite ex- 
hanstiye and original, concise rules given, and a satisfactory acooimi^ 
rendered of the reasons which have determined the great Masters of the 
French langnage, to aspirate the H in certain words, and leaye it mnte 
in others. 

The Author has moreoYer discoYered, what are the forms ef spelling 
which demand the liquid sounds — redudng them to a few concise rules — 
and has classified them in such a manner, that they may be leamt with 
great facility. This important matter has heretofore been left in a state 
of great confusion and obscurity. 

The orthographical portion of the work terminates with a chapter on 
the division of French words into syllables. 

At this stage, the pupil will have leamt all the sounds as well as the 
articulations of the language. There remains then nothing to be leamt, 
but the general harmony of the language, which is treated of in three 
chapters, of which the form and groundwork are quite new. Always 
remembering that rules are comparatively worthless without illustrative 
examples, the Author has given these in sufficient abundance— here as 
well as in all other portions of the work. 

The headings of these three chapters are : — 

1. The Coalescence of words. 

2. The Elision of E guttnraL 
S. The Tonic Accent 

The rather difficult subject of Quantity is reduced to great simplicity 
and rendered accessible to all by a few easy rules. 

l/7hen the pupil shall have well studied the work under an efficient 
teacher, he will certainly be able to read without hesitation and with a 
pronunciation as accurate as that of a native Frenchman. The Author 
has seen abundant proof of this in the case of several hundreds of 
pupils. Indeed, the whole plan is so systematic and easy that it may be 
used with great success, even in the case of very young children. 

K.B. — ^It is a marked characteristic of the system, that no attempt 
is made to teach French sounds by searching for corresponding ones in 
English, and the habit of spelling by employing the French names for 
the letters is insisted on from the first. 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS. 

, Indicates that words connected by it must be united and read as one, 

, Shews that this letter is to be supplied in pronimciation for the 
sake of enphony. 

The same carye, with any other letter above it, indicates that the 
last consonant of the preyions word must be changed in pronun- 
ciation for the sake of euphony into the letter so placed. 

Letters printed in Italics are not to be sounded. 

Letters printed in Black Type indicate the liquid sounds. 

Stands for masculine. — f stands for feminine. — Fr. stands for 
French. — Gr. stands for Greek. — ^Lat stands for Latin. 



EXPLANATION OF OKTHOGRAPHICAL 

SIGNS "\ 

The orthographical signs are : the accents, the cedilla, the 
disBresis, the hyphen, and the apostrophe. 

§ 1. THE ACCENTS are placed over vowels in order 
to denote a difference in the sonnd or meaning. 

There are three kinds : acute, grave, and circumflex. 

1. The acute (accent aigu) (') is placed only on ^, to make 
it a different sound called e close [e ferme). 

2. The grave accent (accent grave) (') is used on « to make 
of it a new sound : e open {e ouvert). 

It is also placed over the vowels a u to indicate a different 
meaning in a few words spelt and pronounced alike ^'\ 

8. The circumflex (accent circonflexe) (^) which is a com- 
bination of the acute and grave, is placed over the greater 
number of long vowels. Example : gbA-o^, favour — bi^-t^, 
beast — ]&-pi-TB«, epistle — ^a-po-tb^, apostle — bu-ch«, log ^'^ 

§ 2. The CEDILLA (cedille) (^) is placed under c to give it 
the sound of the sibilant 9, before a, o, i/, as in fa-9A-d«, 
front — LE-90N, lesson — ^BE-9n, receipt. 

§ 8. The DIURESIS (trema) (••) is put over the latter of 
two vowels following each other, in order to indicate the 

(1) The pronnnciation of the sotindB in this page ahoold be deferred 
until the following four chapters are studied. 

(2) a has & to 

la the in there 

on or oil where, in which, ^. 

(S) It indicates also the contraction of two vowels, as : — fi-g« for aa-ge, 
rtAe^ part for roo-le, bd-ler to bleat for bee-ler ; or the suppression of s, 
as :— Id-te for fes-te, mat-tr« master, for mais-tre, t&-oh« task, for tas-ohe. 
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distinot and separate pronnnciation of each of them. It is 
placed on the three yowels e^ i, n, as in MO-eL, Christmas — 
HA-ip, candid — Sa-ul, Saul, 

§ 4. The HYPHEN (trait d'union) (-). When componnd 
words represent a single idea, they are joined hy the hyphen. 
Example : abo-en-oiel, rainhow — yer-I-soie, silk-worm. 

§ 5. The APOSTROPHE (*) is placed after a consonant, 
in a few words, to show that the following vowel has heen 
snppressed for the sake of enphony, as in l*, the, which stands 
for LB or LA, — s*iL, if he, for si il. 



CHAPTER I. 

SOUNDS IN GENERAL. 

§ 6. All grammar treats of the principles and roles of spoken 
and written language, after the models of the hest authors. 

§ 7. We express our thoughts in words, which are then the 
signs of our ideas. 

§ 8. Words are composed of letters which represent sounds 
and articulations. 

The letters may he considered as 27, and are as follow : 

V X T Z. 

§ 9. The letters representing sounds are called vowels, and 
are eight in numher : 

AB^J^llOUY. 

§ 10. Those which cannot he sounded except with the help 
of vowels are called consonants, and are nineteen in numher : 

BODi'aHJKLMNPQBSTVXZ. 



A B D B E -^ . , ^ F G H IJ K L Iff N P QB S T U 



(1) h and d are generally pronounced exactly alike, ihongh difforing 
sometimes in quality of sound : Tide remark on § 41. 
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S 11. The organs of the human Toice are among the most 
wonderful of all the works of God« 

§ 12. Physiology has shown that more than 800 different 
Sounds can he produced hy them. 

§ 13. The French language contains twelve sounds only 
which are perfectly distinct and independent; and as the 
sounds are all produced with the organs of voice in their nor- 
mal positions, (for it is characteristic of the French language 
that it flows easily torn the lips without any forcing or con- 
straining of tho organs,) therefore any person — foreigner 
or not — endowed with the ordinary organs of speech may 
readily acquire, with attention and practice, a perfectly correct 
accentuation of French. 

§ 14. Tho sounds of language are formed hy the passage of 
the air from tho lungs causing the vocal chords to vibrate ^^\ 
and therefore the larynx is the seat of the formation of all the 
vocal sounds. 

§ 15. If the sounds after their formation, dwell in the 
larynx, they are called LARYNGEAL, if in tho pharynx, 
PHABYNGEAL, if in the mouth, BUCCAL. 

§ 16. All these three classes of sounds exist in French, 
and the twelve sounds may thus be divided into : 

1. Five LARYNGEAL, which according to their natural 
succession in the larynx, are : ou, on^ an^ un, e. 

2. Two PHARYNGEAL, whose natural order In the 
pharynx is : e, in. 

8. Five BUCCAL ^^\ which in their natural succession in 
the mouth are : a, ^, t, o, u. 

Remark. — The two letters in each of the combinations ou, 
on, an, un, in, represent only one pure vowel sound, the con- 

(1) The Yocal chords are two in number, placed across the larynx, so 
as to yibrate when stmck by the air. 

(2) We haye adopted this word to indicate all sounds prodaeed in the 
month, whether formed by the palate, cheeks, or lips. 
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flonant n haying no articiilfttion at all, and e, i, i, or i, tbongb 
repisBented by the same letter are dietiitct sounds, the accents 
marking the difference. The two letters are employed for 
want of single signs, being often retuned for the purpose of 
mariiing the etymology of words, nnd the forms *, e, or i 
are ased for want of separate ones. 

g 17. Thongh the effects of the sonnds are folly evident to 
our senses, yet the canses by which they are produced are im- 
perfectly expHned by science ; and since in the formation of 
sounds there are many modi^ing inflnences from cartilages, 
mascles, ka., and since also the stmctore of the laiyni, 
pharynx, &c., is extremely complicated, it woold be nn- 
advisable to add sketches of them here. Bat for the sake of 
nplanation and illnstration, we shall make nse of a simple 
scale npon which we shall represent the relation of the sonnds 
to each other in the different organs where they are formed. 

i 
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§ 18. In forming sonnds by the bnman instniment of voice, 
the throat, the month, £c. there are three particulars to which 
onr attention shonld be directed : 
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1. — The learner should notice particularly to what natural 
class the sound helongs. 

2. — ^He should know what place it occupies in this class. 

8. — He should adapt his mouth to the particular shape 
required for the production of the sound. 

If the pupil will follow attentively these directions, he will 
certainly acquire a French accent, the most pure and the most 
exact, especially if he attend closely with eye and ear as the 
master illustrates the sounds. 



CHAPTER II. 

BUCCAL, OR MOUTH SOUNDS. 

§ 19. The huccal sounds being the most simple and easy 
to form, we shall begin with them. 

These sounds, after formation in the larynx, altogether re- 
sound in the palate in regular succession from the pharynx to 
the extremity of the lips ; the mouth being fully open for the 
first sound and gradually closing with the last. 

§ 20. They do not differ from each other in musical 
degrees, but in quality of sound, and may be likened to the 
enunciation of the same note by different instruments. The 
order of sounds is as follows : a, j&, i, o, u, and they can be 
represented musically — by 




) \ 1 1 



a S % u 

§ 21. 1st Sound A. — Open your mouth well — naturally — 
to a good extent. The sound should resound freely from 



that part of the roof of the month nearest the pbaiynx, and 
prodnce a hdl, rich tone.*" 

The following sketch will illnstiate it : 




D The wind pipe. — F The larynx.— B The upper opening 
of the laryni.^E The vocal chorda. — C G The phaijax. — 
A K The palate.— G L The naaal cavity. 

g 22. The dotted lines heginning at the vocal chords, 
aitoated in the upper larynx, by which chords the sounds are 



(1) Look ouefnU; at ths moatl) ot th* muter and ptonoiiiiea euh 
■jllablfl tRei him, Tet7 ilarlj, londlj, diatinoUj, and meuniedlj. Id 
prancmnoiDg eaoh Kmnd, ba eaiefnl to kMp your month in the lame po- 
•iliui until the (onnd i« aampletad. 
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prodnced, represent in this as well as in the following diagrams, 
the direction taken hy the voice in the formation of the different 
mouth sonnds, and the letter at the end of each of these lines 
mdicates the particular part of the mouth at which the sound 
vihrates. 

This and the following figures are entirely popular and only 
intended to give a general idea of the conformation of the 
organs employed in speech, at the same time they are strictly 
based upon anatomical facts. Diagrams perfectly anatomical 
would simply confuse the learner. 

EXAMPLES.<*> 

BA-BLA-BRA-PA-PLA-PRA-MA-YA-FA-FLA-FBA-ZA-SA-DA-DSA-TA- 

TBA-LA-NA-BA-JA-CHA-OA-OLA-OBA-OA-GLA-GBA-XA. 
(s) • 



Carnival 
Almanack 



PA-PA 
CA-NA-DA 
CAB-NA-VAL 
AL-MA-MAC^ 

FA-TAL 

A/7-PA-BA< ^'^ Show 

SAR-DA-MA-PA-L^ Sardauapalus 
CA-TA-RAo-T«^*^ Cataract 
TA-BAc Tobacco 

EA-PA-C0 Rapacious 



PA-CHA 
A-NA-NA4 


Pine-apple 


A-RA-Btf 


Arabian 


OA-BA-F0 


Decanter 


MA-LA-D0 

OA-VAL-CA-D^ 

DA-MAS 


111 


Damask 


SA-LA-D« 


Salad 


OA-UA-BA-D^ 


Comrade 


OA-BA-VA-N« 


Caravan 



(1) For the prononnciaiion of the consonants, yide § 61. 

(2) We recognise three kinds of a (vide J 135), according to the length 

of its prononnciation, or rather according to the extent to which the 

month most be opened in order to produce it. The first kind predominates 

in French : 

1st Short as in salade, fatal. 

2nd Medium „ „ mare, phar«. 

8rd Long „ „ m^, sabre. 
The organs are in the same relative position, only the orifice of the 
month is more or less distended according to the length of the a. 
(8) Vide t 63 and 65. (4) Yide § 38. 
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Bsmoik.— It U orrer; great impcntaiioc th&t tlia Learner thoidd muter 
Hie ptantmciHtion of eacli Bound before proceeding to the neit by repent- 
ing kgain Knd sgun the euunples given, for since the mnflclea required 
toi the production of many Frenob BoandB haie never been bionght into 
play in Engliib, aonsijerablo practice it tberetore necessary in orjer to 
aacnBtom them to euanciate Eonnde, which are altogether nev to them. 

§ 28, Second Sound £.— Keep the teeth nearly closed; 
let the nnder lip be slightly depressed. The eannd strikes . 
the sammit of the palate, and resounds sharply. Remark 
that the acuta accent is absolntely necessary to ahoir the 
change of soand of the letter e. 




ILLUaniATIOM OF THE i 
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EXAMPLES. 

B^-BL^-BR^-P^-PLil-PRE-ME-VE-VRE-rfi-FLE-FB^-Zil-sA-D^-DRE- 
TE-TRE-LE-N6-RE-j6-CH6-CLE-CB6-Gw£-GL]fe-GRA-x6. 



DE-BAt 


Debate 


oa-f£ 


Coffee 


1&-TE 


Summer 


A-E-RE 


Aired -- 


e-t/ie-r6 


Etherial 


PE-TA-Ltf 


Petal 


GE-RE-A-L^ 


Com 


Ri:-GAT< 


Treat 


DE-CE-DE 


Deceased 


PR^-GA-W 


Frigate 


GE-ME-RAL 




re-g6-ne-r6 


Regenerated 




GA-NA-PE 


Conch 


A-BRE-G& 


Abridgment 


V^-NE-RE! 

FE-DE-RAL 

ME-NA-G0 


Venerated 


SE-NAt 

SE-RE-NA-D0 

PE-CHB 


Senate 


Honsehold 


Sin 



§ 24. 8rd Sonnd I. — Teeth still more closed, the point of 
the tongne touching the under row, and the month expanded 
laterally as in the act of smiling. The sonnd thus produced 
will vibrate at the centre of the palate, and will be the 
thinnest and lightest of all the French sounds. 

FOR ILLUSTRATION SEE NEXT PAGB. 

EXAMPLES. 

BI-BLI-BRI-PI-PLI-PRI-MI-VI-VRI-FI-FLI-PRI-ZI-SI-DI-DRI-TI-TEI- 
LI-NI-RI-GI-GHI-0LI-GRI-G2iI-GLI-GRI-XI. 



Felicity 
Limits 
Civility 
Twelve o clock 
Primitive 



VE-LI-OI-TE 

LI-MI-TeS 

CI-VI-LI-TE 

HI-DI 

PRI-MI-TIF 

E-u-Gi-Bi-n-TE Eligibility 
/n-LA-Ri-TE Hilarity 
vi-Ri-Li-TE Manhood 
Di-Gi-TA-ii0 Fox-glove 
vi-TA-Li-TE Vitality 



Li-BE-RA-Li-TE Liberality 
n-xi-Ti! Fixity 

Li-vi-Di-TE Lividity 

Di-vi-si-Bi-u-TE Divisibility 



Dl/*-FI-CI-Ltf 

CRI-TI-Qt^tf 

VI-CI-KI-T6 

BI-BLI-Ql^« 

VI-VA-CI-TE 

A-GI-U-TB 



Difficult 

Critic 

Vicinity 

Biblical 

Vivacity 

Agility 




ILLUSTAATISN OF THC I SOUND. 

§ ZS. 4t& Sound 0. — In prodnciag this sound, the cavitj 
of the month is fully open whilst the orifice of the lips is 
small and ronnded. Tho Bonnd vibrates throngh the entire 
month, aAer having stmck that part of the palate immediately 
above the teeth in advance of the I. 
EXAMPLES. 

BO • BLO- BR0-P0-7L0- PBO ■ UC 
TRO-LO-NO-BO'JO-CHO- 

o-no-BAt Smell 



A-po LO-au 



Apology 



oSbo-ko-lo-ow Chronology 
so -co- 00 Antiquated 

i-oo-KO-UK Economy 



PSO-TO-CO-W 

M0-N0-OOB-D«" 

A-Foa-TO-LAt 

Ho-m-ci-Jii 

Ho-VO-HA-VL» 
I-BO-NU 


Protocol 
Monoohord 

AposUeBbip 


LO-OO-MO-TI-n 

ME-TBO-FO-U 

PRO-TO-GBA-PH] 

MO-BO-PO-M 

zo-o-Lo-aif 

rBO-HA'M 
CBO-OO-LAt 


Monopoly 
Zoologj 
Chegsa 
Chocolate 


Honourable 

Ironj 

Uonotonona 




ILLUSTRATION OF THI O 



(I) We hxn three kinds of 0, and the sftme remarks are appliaablg 
[lers u mre made with regard to tie pronoimciAtiDn of k. Tide ( 18B. 

O Short aa in 6col«, oolonlt. 

laUrmediale „ „ abrioot, mot. 

LoDg „ „ p6]£, ehoie. 

a Short is maet aboDduit in Frcniji. 
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S 26. 6Si Sonnd U. — Let the lips be only ilightiy 
Beporated in the centre, and cause the voice to reBound Bome- 
wliat quickly, giving as little passage to the air as possible, 
and thoB the soand vibrates on the lips alone. 



i2^^^iJ^. 




lUUSTRATION OF THE U SOUND. 

EXAMPLES. 

BO- BLD-BRU-PtJ PLO-Pan-Mn-VO-nJ -PLD - FBO -ZU-BU-Dr-DHU- 

Lti-MU -ao - JO -OHD - gn- oLO-cao- go- glo-oko-Xu. 
Lo-Me Moon i mi-hos-oo-u Small letter 

TBi-BD Tribe JC-jxr-B« - - 

NU-Hii-iio Nnmboi | pi.n-u« Pea 
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O-POS-CU-Ltf 

U-NI-TE 

SCBU-PU-Ld 

TU-MUL-T« 

STA-TUe 

Ifl-NU-Ttf 

LU-GU-BRtf 



Unity 
Scruple 



Moamfol 



MUL-TI-TU-Dfi 
GUT-TU-BAL 
BU-CHtf 
DE-PU-T6 

ou-Bi: 

OUL-BU-Ttf 



Study 



Bee-hJve 
Deputy 
Vicar 
Somerset 



CHAPTER m. 

LARYNGEAL AND PHARYNGEAL SOUNDS, 

§ 27. As before mentioned the sounds of the larynx and 
pharynx dwell in these organs, vibrating and being modified 
there, after their formation by the vocal chords. It therefore 
remains to be explained bow this is effected. It is partly duo 
to the following cause : in the formation of the mouth sounds, 
the soft palate ^^^ remains in its normal position, thus directing 
the sound toward the mouth where it vibrates and acquires 
its own peculiar quality, whilst in the case of the throat 
sounds, the soft palate is elevated by its muscles, affording 
more room for the vibration of the sound and allowing it to 
resound through the whole cavity. 

§ 28. The laryngeal and pharyngeal sounds constitute the 
true music of the French Language, inasmuch as they famish 
seven different varieties of tone, ranging from the lowest to 
the highest note produced in human speech. ^^^ 

(1) The soft palate is a soft muscular curtain which forms the posterior 
part of the cavity of the mouth. 

(2) It is worthy of remark that the French Language is the only one 
among all the European Tongues that possesses this range of scale, and 
in the great variety of tone thus afforded, may perhaps he found one 
cause of its preference as a pleasing vehicle of conversation. 
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They form a kind of gamut proceeding by small degrees, 
and are analogous to a sncoession of seven musical sounds in 
a scale, but the degrees between them are of different natoret 
i. e. the intervals are not the same as those of the musical 
scale. 

Thus C sharp may represent on, the lowest laryngeal sound, 
and A sharp „ „ in, the highest pharyngeal 

sound, and so the gamut formed by these two species of sound 
makes up a major sixth. 




^ 



1 5^ X ^ 

g s). X X — A— 

OU ON AN UN E ± IN 



a) 



We shall therefore briefly explain the principle of formation 
of high and low sounds. 

§ 29. When the larynx is depressed by the muscles adapted 
to that purpose, the vocal chords are relaxed and slightly open 
out from each other. They then vibrate slowly, giving out 
low and deep sounds. 

Again, when the larynx is elevated, the vocal chords become 
tense and slightly approach each other, a rapid vibration 
ensues, and high and shrill notes are produced. In fact they 
obey the same law as the chords of a stringed instrument — 
the greater the tension of the string, the higher the note pro- 
duced, and vice versa. 

§ 80. Accordingly when the lowest sound on is produced, 
the larynx is depressed as far as possible, the vocal chords are 
relaxed and vibrate very slowly ; and in forming the higher 
sounds in order, the muscles of the larynx become more and 



y 



(1) Yide Bemark after { 42. on the so called nasal sounds. 
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more contracted, raising the larynx higher and higher, and the 
vocal chords hecome hy degrees more and more tightened, 
yihrating more and more rapidly, until when the highest sonnd 
is reached, they are in a very high state of tension and the 
larynx is fnlly eleyated. ^^^ 

§ 81. At the same time it must be observed, that in the 
case of the lowest sound ou, the sound vibrates low in the 
throat, and as it rises, the seat of vibration rises in like man- 
ner, the two highest vibrating in the pharynx. The volume 
of each likewise decreases in proportion as it rises in tone, 
and as a natural consequence the quantity also diminishes. 

Eemark. — The learner will be much assisted in producing 
these sounds correctly, if he lower the chin towards the 
breast, thus widening the throat and loosening the vocal 
chords, and gradually with the successive sounds raising 
the chin so as to render the vocal chords of the requisite 
tension. 

OU.— THE FIRST AND LOWEST LARYNGEAL 

SOUND. 

§ 82. Give an elongated conical shape to your month, the 
lips being nearly conterminous and protruded, so as to enlarge 
the buccal cavity, the throat also being relaxed ; then let the 
sound resound freely in the lowest part of the throat, whence it 
reverberates to the orifice of the lips. Li this way is formed 
the lowest, fullest, best rounded of all the sounds producible 
in spoken language. 



(1) This remark applies only to the range of the voice in ordinary 
oonversation, and would not hold true in rhetoric or in passionate 
language ; still less in singing. 
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EXAMPLE S.^'> 

BOU-BLOU-BROU-POU-PLOU-PROU-MOU-VOU-FOU-PLOU-PEOU-ZOU- 
SOU-DOU-DROU-TOU-TROU-LOU-NOU-ROU-JOU-CHOU-COU-CLOU- 

CROU-GOU-GLOU-GROU. 



cou-cou 


Cuckoo 


GOU-LO« 


Neck of a bottle 


JOU-JOU 


Plaything 


JA-LOUa? 


Jealous 


CROU-Te 


Crust 


GLOU-GLOU 


Guggling 


LOU-CH^ 


Squint 


OU-VRA-Gtf 


Work 


TOtJ-LOU-Stf 


A French town 


DOU-CHtf 


A shower bath 


BLOXJ-Se 


Smock-frock 


MOU-Ltf 
TROU-P« 


Mould 
Troop 


U A'U U J. ~ CfXlU U G 


SOU-COU-P« 


Saucer 


POU-C<? 


Thumb 


BOU-CHe 


Mouth 


DE-GOU< 


Disgust 


ROU-COU-LER 


f2)To coo 


oou-Rou-cou-cou Brasil. bird 



ON.— THE SECOND LARYNGEAL SOUND. 
§ 83. Give an oval shape to tho mouth, protrude the lips> 
and let them be somewhat more open than for the former 
sound, the under jaw being slightly depressed and drawn back- 
ward, thus enlarging the lower and back part of the mouth, 
and allow the air, after the formation of the sound, to pass 
out freely through both lips and nose. This sound is higher 
In pitch than the former, but not so full in tone. 

EXAMPLES, 

BON-BLON-BRON-PON-PLON-PRON-MON-VON-FON-PLON-PRON-ZON- 
SON-DON-DRON-TON-TRON-LON-NON-RON-JON-CHON-GON. 

Cannon 
Sheep 



BON-BON 


Sweet-meat 


CA-NON 


PLON-G^ON 


Puffin 


MOU-TON 


SOUP-9ON 


Suspicion 


DRA-GON 


POL-TRON 


Coward 


GOU-JON 



Gudgeon 



(1) Since the throat somids depend on the eleyation and depression of 
the larynx, which scarcely take place in English, the learner should give 
special attention to them and practice them over and oxer again. 

(2) Prononnce er like 6, Tide $ 44. 
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HOU-BLON 


Hop 


POU-POH 


Baby 


MOn-OH0-BON 


Gnat 


OON-JONO-TU-Btf 


Conjuncture 


OOR-DON 


String 


PR0-F0N(2 


Deep 


DON-JON 


Turret 


ON-CLtf 


Uncle 


BOU-CHON 


Cork 


TR0N-90n 


Stump 


PON-TON 


Pontoon 


FBON-TON 


Pediment 



AN.— THE THIRD LARYNGEAL SOUND. 

§ Si. For the production of this sound, Half open the 
mouth ; then give out the sound, making it vibrato in the 
middle of the throat, and allowing the air to pass out 
through both nose and mouth, an being higher in the scale 
is not so full as on. 

EXAMPLES, 

ban-blan-bran-pan-plan-man-van-vran-fan-plan-fban-zan- 
san-dan-dran-tban-lan-nan-ran-jan-ghan-can-oan-xan. 



(1) 



A-BAN-DON 

MA-MAN 

CHAN-SON 

YEN-G^AN-G0 

PAN-TA-LON 

AN-GLI-GAN 

OOm-MAN-DANt 

VBN-DAN-Gtf 

BEN-TEN-Ctf 



Abandonment 

Mamma 

Song 

Trowsers 

Commander 
Vintage 



BN-SAN-OLANTE BloodjT 



EN-GHAN-T^-MENt Enchautm^. 

Child 

Consolatory 
Ransom 
Muff 
Hurricane 



en-fan£ 

CON-SO-LANt 

BAN-90n 

MAN-GHON 

OU-RA-OAN 

0-RAN-Gtf 

CAN-CAN 

A-BON-DAN-Ctf 

TRAN-OHANt 



Tittle-tattie 
Abundance 
Sharp 



UN.— THE FOURTH LARYNGEAL SOUND. 

§ 85. Separate the lips slightly, let the throat and lower 
jaw be perfectly at rest. Li this condition of the organs a 
slight Yocal resonance directed freely through both nose and 

(1) an, en, Arc, are pronoxmoed alike, Tide { 60. 
2 
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month will prodace the sound. Eemark that this sound is 
much less in Yolume and higher in the scale than the preceding. 

EXAMPLES. 

BUN-BBUN-PUN-MUM-YUN-FUN-DUN-TUN-LUN-NUN-IIUN-JUN-CIXJN. 



BBUN 


Brown 


AU-TUN^^^ 


A French town 


DE-FUNt 


Deceased 


M^-LUN 


99 


LUN-DI 


Monday 


LOU-DUN 


• » 


GHA-GUN 


Everyone 


PAB-FUM^^^ 


Perfume 


A-LUN 


Alum 


AU-CUN^^ 


None 


qp-POB-TUN 


Opportune 


HUM-BL«»> 






A-J^UN 


Fasting 


OOm-MUN 


Common 


TBI-BUN 


Tribune 


EM-PBUNt ^*^ 


Loan 



E.— THE FIFTH LARYNGEAL SOUND. 

§ 86. For the formation of this sound, as for the last, the 
lips are slightly separated, the other organs being still at rest. 
Let a slight vocal resonance be produced as before, but 
directed entirely towards the mouth, the air no longer passing 
out through the nose. 

EXAMPLES. 

BK-BLB-BBE-PB-PLB-PBE-ME-VE-VBK-FE-FLE-PBE-ZE-SE-DI!!-DBE- 
TE-TBE-LE-ME-BE'JE-GHE-QUE-OUE. 



EN-TBB-VUtf ^'^ 


Interview 


Ap-PAB-TE-MENt 


<*^ Apartment 


GBE-LOt 


Small Bell 


0BB-TA5-S« 


Crevice 


BE-DE-YA-BL^ 


Indebted 


DE-BOUt 


Standing up 


GBE-NA-Dtf 


Pomegranate 


BRE-Bia 


Sheep 


BB-PAS 


Eepast 


PE-SANt 


Heavy 


PAB-LB-MENf^'^ 


Parliament 


ME-NA-C0 


Threat 


1-PBE-TE 


Ruggedness 


PAU-VKE-TE^^^ 


Poverty 



(1) Aa and eau are pronoxinced like o, vide § 48. 

(2) Un and um are pronoaneed alike, vide § 51. 

(3) En and em are prononnced like an, vide { 50. 



BBB-TOK 


Briton 


A.-CBE-T1& 


Acridity 


OHE-YBEAU 


Eid 
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oof-FBB-FOBT Strong Box 
ig:-DBE-D0N Eider-down 

0B-NE-MEN< Ornament 

§ 87. The sound of E, for the sake of fluency in the pro- 
nunciation of prose is almost always omitted in the body of 
words when the preceding and following consonants are of 
such a nature that they can be pronounced as one articulation 
or when the passage from one to the other can be made by the 
voice without difficulty, as in the following examples : 

jAp-p^-MENt, yelping ; pu-b^-t^, purity ; ja-y^-lo^ jayelin, 
LO'Gtf-MEN^y lodging ; na-i-Y0-tj&, ingenuousness ; jJ-i^-ULsd, 
German ; oa-im-naj, padlock ; gm-l^, frozen. 

§ 88. 1. — ^E in the body of words or final after a vowel, is 
always unsounded, being only retained to denote the source 
from which they come : e. g., Dt-YOve-uEVt (Fr. devouer), 
devotion ; msf-jove-uxst^^^ (Fr. enjouer), gaiety ; jb lou0-bai 
(Fr. loner), I shall praise ; poe-si« (Lat. poesia^^'), poetry ; 
pA-TBitf (Lai patria), country. 

2. — E terminal after a consonant is not sounded, but it 
requires that the consonant shall be distinctly articulated : 
e. g., AA-Bi-TU-Dtf, habit ; da-t^, — ; p^-LOf-w, pincushion ; 
EN-v«-Lqp-Ptf, envelope ; ut-ve-ci'Ve, — • ^'^ 

Remark. — ^As foreigners are generally in the habit of con- 
founding the sounds e and e, it must be distinctly borne in 
mind that these two sounds are of a nature entirely different, 

(1) Spelt also d^Tofiment, enjofLment, the oircomflex accent marking 
the suppression of e. 

(2) The final e in French represents the Latin final a in words adopted 
into the language. 

(3) ent final of verbs represent the Latin termination ant, ent, unt, and 
is not sounded in prose ; e. g. : lis aiment, Tide $ 53, (Lat. amant), thej 
love; lis avertissent (Lat. monent), they warn ; ils xhgaent (Lat. regnnt), 
they rule ; ils aimai^nt (Lat. amabant), they loved. 



as mnob eo, in fact, as the Bontids of a and on. Thus neaaoe 
nmst be pnmotmced menace or m«nao«, and not menace. 




lUUSTRATIOK OF THE THROAT SOUNDS OU, ON, AN, 
UN, E, (^ IN. 

A lyarmx where the towoIb ou, ok, in, vh, e oiiginate and 
are modified. 

The dotted linea represent the diiections of the Toice for 
the two pharyngeal soonda; and t,iK at the extremity of these 
lines the seat of their Tibration. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PHARYNGEAL SOUNDS. 

§ 89. The pharyngeal Bounds are two only {&, is), and form 
one of those beantifnl and gradual transitions (which you re- 
mark everywhere in nature) from the laryngeal to the palatal 
sounds. 

THE FIRST PHARYNGEAL SOUND, 
fi short, £ long/i> 

§ 40. The open e differs from 6 in being directed towards 
the pharynx where it acquires its full resonance. Li order to 
accomplish this, it is necessary to open the mouth somewhat 
fully and to give out a sharp note, then permitting the air to 
pass freely through both mouth and nose. Remark that the 
grave or circumflex accent is indispensable to show the change 
of sound of the letter e, unless it be open according to the 
rule in § 41. 

EXAMPLES. 

BE-BLi:-BBE-PE-PLA-PB6-M6-V6-VBE-FE-rLE-FEE-zfc-8i:-Dfi-DBA- 

Tii'TBE'IjE'K±'^'Gt-CHE-GU±, 



?t'Ba 


Father 


A-NA-TAi:-M0 


Anathema 


L'^'ixe 


Arena 


OA-BAO-Ti:-B« 


Character 


uk'Ba 


Mother 


FE-Vt-TEe 


Window 


Bt'ie 


Beast 


J>E-C±8 


Demise 


FB^-Btf 


Brother 


Mi-si:-BE 


Misery 


kO-0±S 


Access 


D^-L6-Ti:B« 


Deleterious 


A-PBi«-MI-DI 


Afternoon 


QE^'I^ 


Hail 


A'B.t'Te 


Fish bone 


QJL'JjE-Ee 


Galley 


t'Vt'Que 


Bishop 


GHF.-Btf 


Cheer 


P&-OH0 


Peach 


LE-GE-B«-TE 


Lightness 



(1) 6 is called long, because it has always the fall open sound, and i 
is called short, becanse it is sometimes folly open, and sometimes semi- 
open, Tide remark on ( 4L 
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§ 41. E becomes fi when followed by any consonant (ex- 
cept z) in the same syllable, coupled with it in sonnd or not, 
as in : Ca-leb, — ; E-chec, check ; Grec, Greek ; Res-pec<, — ; 
Al-fred, — ; Chef, cAtV; Qin-e^t grievance ] hegs, legciey ; Co- 
lo-nel, — ; "De-gelf thaw ; A-de^-ie, adept; 'PTe-ce^-ie, precept; 
Gesttf, gesture ; Es-prit, spirit ; In-dex, — ; Mer-ci, thanks ; 
Ver-tu, virtue ; pied, foot ; clef, key ; va-le^, — . 

Therefore when e is followed by a doable consonant, al- 
though the first be not heard yet, it makes of the letter 
an open e (vide § 64), as in : E/-forf, — ; Par-ceZ-k, particle ; 
Di-lewi-nw, dilemma ; Par-ter-r^, pit ; yi-te3-S0, swiftness ; 
Cla-ri-nef-ttf, clarionet, ^^^ 

Eemark. — ^The e has two different qualities of sound — the 
one fully open, the other semi-open in a greater or less degree. 

The §, (with the circumflex accent,) is always of the first 
quality : heie, tet^, fet^ ; the e, (with the grave accent,) is 
either fully open, as in acces, per^, frer^, or semi-open, as in 
pel^rin, pilgrim ; seve, sap ; fidvre,/?!;^. 

The e, (not marked with any accent,) but being open ac- 
cording to the rule in § 41., is always of the second quality, 
and is more or less open, according to the nature of the fol- 
lowing consonant — that is to say, according as this consonant 
requires that the mouth should be more or less open for its 
articulation. Thus, the d in vebtu is more open than in 
DEOBL, and more open in deoel than in pb^oept. 

IN.— THE SECOND PHARYNGEAL SOUND. 
§ 42. The disposition of the mouth, throat, &q , is pre- 
cisely the same as for the pronounciation of the A long (a) ; 

(1) When re is prefixed to words beghming with s, it retains its proper 
sound, although another s is added in the spelling for the purpose of 
keeping the hissing sound, Tido { 72, e. g., retsortir, to go out again; 
reraemblance, likeness ; re<sourc«, resource. E retains also its own sound 
in de«suf , above ; de«sou«, underneath^ for a similar reason. 
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but the sonnd is to bo directed with a strong impalse behind 
the palate and towards the summit of the pharynx — thus 
forming the most strongly defined and the most acute as well 
as the highest pitched sound in all the French language. 

EXAMPLES. 

BIN-BLIN-BRIN-PIN-PLIN-PBIN-MIN-VIN-FIN-FRIN-ZIN-SIN-DIN- 
DBIN-TIN-TBIN-MN-NIN-RIN-JIN-CHIN-Gttin. 



OHA-GBiN Grief 

i:-ORiN Jewel box 

Bk'TUL'^BJK Seraphim 

iN-TBiN-si:-Qti« Intrinsic 

8iN-G^ Monkey 

FE-Mi-NiN Feminine 

JAB-DIN Garden 

IN-VIN CI-BL« ■ 

liiN-ad 

JIA-LIN 



Linen 
Malicious 



MA-TIN 

M^-D^-CIN 

PBIN-Cd 

MA-BIN 

INS-TINCt 

LA-PIN 

MA-BO-QUIN 

IN-DIS-TINOT 

MA-GA-SIN 

PAB-OHE-MIN 



Morning 
Physician 

Sailor 

Babbit 
Morocco 

Warehouse 
Parchment 



Remark. — On, an, un, in, have been yery improperly called 
nasal sounds by Grammarians who, mistaking the effect of a 
thing for the thing itself, have concluded that these peculiar 
vowels are formed in the nose, because they have felt the air 
which has been employed in producing them pass, after their 
formation, through that organ in common with the other 
natural outlet, the mouth. 

We do not mean to say that the nose has nothing to do, in 
fact, with the formation of vocal sounds, as the nasal organ 
with all its windings and cavities, without doubt modulates, 
repeats and gives fulness to their volume, as can be perceived 
in speaking whenever the free passage of the air through it is 
interrupted, but this assistance of the nose to the free emis- 
sion of the voice applies to every variety of sounds in a 
greater or less degree, and it cannot be asserted with truth 
that any kind of sound has its formation in the nose. Pupils 
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must therefore be carefally guarded against the prejudice so 
commonly accredited, that the French, the most harmonious 
eonyersational language, has any proper nasal sounds, and 
they should never employ the nose as an organ of speech. 



CHAPTER V. 

DIFFERENT SPELLINGS OF THE SAME SOUNDS. 

§ 48. The different spellings of the same sounds in French 
present one of the greatest difficulties, which will be avoided 
by a careful study of the following rules. 

§ 44. The sound 6 is represented by the three following 
forms : 

(E. — (E-de-me, (Edema ; (E-cu-me-ni-qti^, CEcumenical ; 
(E-so-pha-g0, (Esophagut; (E-di-p^ ; Cod-no-lo-gi^, Cctnology; 
Coe-lia-qti^, Caliae. 

ER. — 0-ran-ger, orange tree ; Co-cher, coachman ; Plan- 
cher, floor ; Bou-cher, butcher ; Me«-sa-ger, messenger ; Bou- 
lan-ger, baker, (^^ 

Exception 1st. A-mer, bitter; En-fer, JM; Cuiller, (» 
spoon; ISi'Yerf winter : Can-cer, — ; Ju-pi-ter, — ; Bel-ye-der, 
Belvidere; £-tAer, — ; Gas-ter, — , in which b is sounded and 
B pronounced like ±. 

The same exception is applicable to all words in which bb 
final is followed by a consonant, as in : Clerc, clerk ; Dessert ; 
Tra-ver5, breadth; Con-ceri, — ; U-ni-ver5, universe; Tiers, 
third ; Vers, veru. Except in Yo-lon-tiers, and the names of 
towns : Poi-tiers, Be-ziers, &c. ; and the plurals of nouns, 
which retain the pronunciation of their singular form, e. g. : 
Ro-chers, rocks ; clo-chers, steeples ; gre-na-diers, — . 

(1) 6 is also spelt ii in the fatore of verbs : Je serai, je dirai, j'irai. 

(2) Vide § 104. 
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1st Remark. — In monosyllables the sound is folly open, and 
the articulation b must be clearly given, as in : CLer, dear ; 
Fer, iron; Mer, sea; "Fier, proud; Hier, yesterday, 

2nd Remark. — In all words, er, when not terminal, is more 
open in sound, according to the rule given § 41, and is a 
semi-open d, in order that the articulation r may be heard, as 
in : Er-mi-t^, hermit ; Fra-ter-ni-te, fraternity ; Per-drio?, 
partridge ; In-cer-ti-tu-d« ; Li-ber-te, liberty ; Ver-v*, poetical 
rapture. 

§ 45. EZ, £E. — £ is also represented by these signs, but 
they differ from e in being formed by having the lips a little 
closer together, the lower one receding a little, as in : Nez, 
nose; '^-j^ee, sword ; Ar-mee, army; I-dee, idea; Ma-ti-nee, 
morning ; Mu-see, museum ; Pen-see, thought ; Jour-nee, day , 
En-jam-bee, stride ; Ai-mez, love ; Dan-sez, dance ; except 
assez, where ez is pronounced exactly like e. 

§ 46. The sound I is represented by the other vowel y. 

Y. — ^This letter is sounded like the simple I in words 
coming from the Greek, and it occurs always after a con- 
sonant, and is kept there for the sake of derivation. It is 
also pronounced like one I when it stands by itself, meaning 
there, &c., and in Yena, eyes ; Yeu-s«, helm oak; Yacht, — • 

EXAMPLES. 



ffy-po-CEi-BM Hypocrisy 
LY-ni-Qt«^ Lyric 

Sy-me-trm Symmetry 

Hx-DBO-Pi-Qii^ Hydropic 
Cy-ni-qu« Cynic 

Sty-m 

My-o-f« Short sighted 

MvE-Te Myrtle 

PHY-si-QMtf Natur. philosophy 
Sa-ty-jw Satyr 



Dy-nas-tw Dynasty 

fi-GYP-W ■ 



fi -RY-si-piLi? Erysipelas 

fi-TY-Mo-LO-GW Etymology 

Mys-te-r« Mystery 

Hy-dro-ge-n5 Hydrogen 

Mab-ty-b^ Martyr 

Sy-no-ny-m^ Synonymous 

Cy-ti-s^ Cytisus 

A-ZY-M0 Azymus 
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§ 47. In all words purely French, Y occurs after a vowel, 
and is equivalent in sound to two I's. 

EXAMPLES. "> 



KOT-AL (Foarlal) 
E-CUY-ER (ecui-Ie) 
VOT-E^Ld (voa-lW) 
PaT-» (p^U-l) (2) 
LOT-EB (loarl6) 



Sqaire 

Vowd 

Country 



Rent 
N£^TOT-A-0« (n^toariargtf) Cleaning 

LOT-AL (loa-ial) ' 

NoY-ER (noarie) Wain, tree 

CROY-A-BLe (croa-ia-ble) Credible 
V0Y-A-G« (yoa-ia-gd) 



Strip€ 
Fugitive 
Stone offruU 
Means 
Pencil 



"FvY'ABd (fui-iar) 
NOT-AU (noarld) 
MOY-EN (moft-U-in) 
Cbay-ON (crS-ionj 
EOY-AU-Me (roa-id-m0) Kingdom 
Fbay-eub (fre-ieur) Fright 
Ci-TOY-EN (cl-toa-11-ln) Citizen 
Cboy-an-C« (croa-lan-ce)Crc«i 
TuY-AU (tui-id) Pipe 



§ 48. The sound or long is sometimes represented by 
the two following forms : au, eau.^'^ 

AU. — ^Au-da-c^, audacity ; A^-saut, assauU ; £.pau40, 
shoulder ; Sau-va-g^, savage ; Chau(2, warm ; Pau-vr«, poor. 

EAU. — Bu-reau, office ; Ba-teau, boat ; Cou-teau, knife ; 
Ei-^eau, curtain ; Trou-peau, flock ; Ga-teau, cake, 

§ 49. The sound ON is also represented by om and omp. 

OM. — Bom-b^, bomb ; Nom, name ; Tom-b^, tomb ; Plom&, 
lead ; Com-bat, flght ; Com-t^, count. 

OMP. — Prompt, prompt ; Comp-t^, account ; Domp-ta-bk, 
tameable ; Me-comp-t^, miscalculation ; Com/^-toir, counting 
house; Domp-t«r, to tame,^^^ Exc. : Im-promp-tu; pre-somp- 
tion, and its compounds ; Somp.tu-o.si-te, and its compounds 
where p is sounded. 



(1) All the words of these examples contaming diphthongs, their pro- 
naDciation should be deferred nntil § 88 is studied. 

(2) Vide § 105. (8) Vide § 136. 

(4) In all deriyatives from the Latin omnis, om retains its original 
articulation: Om-ni-po-ten-c«, Om-m-pr6-sen-c«. 
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§ 50. The sound AN is represented by am, bn, em, which 
ore in sound exactly the same. 

AM. — Cham-hr^, room ; Lam-p^, lamp ; Jam-b^, leg ; 
Champ, field ; Bam-bou, bamboo ; Pam-pr^, vine branch, 

EN. — ^A-men-d^, fine ; Ai-gent, money ; Ap-pa-ren-c^, ap- 
pearance; A-YGUriU'ie, adventure ; De-'pen-se, expense; Ben-t^, 
annuitym 

EM. — ^Em-p^-reur, Emperor ; As-sem-blee, assembly ; Mem- 
bra, m^mW; Tenupe-ran-ca, — ; Ex-empf, — ; Temps, time. 

§ 51. The sound UN is also written UM, and both are pro- 
nounced alike. Par-fum, perfume ; Hum-ble ; Lun-di, Monday. 

§ 52. The sound E is represented by two forms as follow : 
EU. — Jeu, play ; Veu-v^, widow ; Bleu, blu£ ; Che-veu, hair ; 
Ne-veu, nephew ; Meu-bl«, piece of furniture ; £-preu-v«, ^^^ 
trial ; Cou-leu-Yr^, Adder ; Fleu-v«, river ; Peu-pl^, people ; 
A-veu-gle, blind ; Meu-l^, miU stone ; Gw-eu-l^, mouth of an 
animal. 

CEU. — NoBui, knot ; Boeuf, ox ; Manceu-vr«, — ; (Euf, egg ; 
(Eu-vr^, work. 

§ 58. The sound EU is divided in two, close represented 
by Eux, and open by eub. 

1. EUX. — The sound proceeds from a contracted oval 
shape of the mouth, the aperture being as small as possible. 

A-mou-reua? (masc), a-mou-reu-sc (fem.), lover ; Che-veuj?, 
hair ; Fenx, fires ; Cou-ra-geuo; masc, (se fem.), courageous ; 
Fa-meuj? masc, (s^ fem.), famous ; Creuo; masc, (s^ fem.), 
hoUow ; £-cu.meua; masc, (s^ fem.), foamy ; Jeurp, plays ; 
Dou-teuo; masc, {se fem.), dovbtful ; Po-pu-leuj? masc , {se 
fem.), populous ; Ba-meuo; masc, (se fem.), branchy ; Jieu- 
reurp masc, (s^ fem.), happy ; Ee-si-neuo; masc, (s^ fem.), 
resinous ; Gou^teua7 masc, (se fem.), gouty ; O-ra-geuo; masc, 

(1) Ea in the verb avoir, to have, is sounded n. Ex. : J' «ti«, tu eus, 
11 ent. 
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(s^ fern.), stormy; Sa-Yoa-reiu? mosc, {se fern.), savoury; 
Pon-dreiLi7 masc, (se fern.), dusty. 

2. EUR, — The month is a little more open than for the s, 
in order to catch the articulation b at its close. 

Fleur, flower ; Peur, fear ; Bi-meur, rhymer ; Vo-lenr, 
robber ; Ba-mo-neur, chimney sweeper ; Plenn, tears ; O-ra- 
teur, orator ; Pe-cheur, sinner ; Mi-near, minor ; Fu-reur, 
fury ; £^i-tenr, editor ; Ac-tenr, actor ; Cha-leur, heat ; 
CcBur, heart ; Soeur, sister ; Blan-cheur, whiteness ; Ta-pa-geur, 
noisy ; Dan^eur, dancer ; Ar^eor, ardour* 

§ 54. The sound E, £ is also represented by ai or a!, 
Es open in a greater or less degree, and also by ei, 
which last is only semi-open. 

AI. — Chai-se, cJiair ; Ai-gk| eagle ; Ai.d^, aid ; Qoai, 
quay ; Mai-son, house ; Ba-lai, broom ; Ai-1^, wing ; Pa-lais, 
palace ; Ma-rais, marsh ; Paio?, peace ; Por-te-fiaLr, porter ; 
Plaitf, sore ; Cnie, lime ; Hai^, hedge ; Tsde, pillow case ; 
Nai5-san-c^, birth ; Chair, flesh ; Li-brai-r«, bookseller. 

Ai. — Mai-tr^, master; Chid-n0, chain; Tal-ie, summit; 
Gai-ne, sJieath ; Fu.n«, beech nuts ; Trai-trtf, traitor. 

ES is sonnded as t only in monosyllables,^^' e. g. Les, tJie ; 
Des, some ; Mes, my ; Tes, thy ; Tn es, thou art ; H est, Tie is. 

EI. — ^Nei-gtf, snow ; Vei-ne, vein ; Pei-n«, pain ; Sei-z«, 
sixteen ; Bei-gle, rye ; Ba-lei-n«, whale. 

§ 55. The sound IN is also represented by im, ain, aim, 
EiN, which are pronounced exactly alike. <*' 

IM. — Im-pe-ra-tri-c^, Empress ; Tim.br«, stamp ; Im-pm- 
dent, — ; Lim-pi-di-te, limpidity ; Im-per-ti-nen-c«, — ; 
Lim.btf, limb. 

AIN. — Oon-tem-po.iBin, contemporary ; Cnm'ie9jear ; De- 
dain, disdain ; De-main, to morrow ; Sou-ye-rain, sovereign ; 
Ptln, bread; Main, A^tuI; Nain, cftrarf; "PBr-TMaf Godfather, 

(1) Or when snch monosyUableB are need as prefixes. Lraqnek, whiehf 
BesqneU, of which, Mesdonoiseikf, miiieSt Mesdam««i ladies, Messienrsi 
gewttemen, (2) And also by yn-ym : — Lynz-rthym. 
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AI3I. — E«-saim, «warm ; Daim, deer ; Paim, hunger. 

EIN. ^^^ Des-sein, e^^t^n ; £.trein-t^, clasping ; Frein, hit ; 
Pein-tw, painter ; Em-prein-te, marA ; Cein-tu-w, fc^Z^ ^*' 

§ 56. When on, om, an, am, en, em, un, um, in, im, ain, 
AIM, EIN are followed by a vowel, the consonant n or m forms 
no longer a compound vowel with a e i o u^ but is detached 
from them to be joined in sound with the next vowel, vide 
§ 106, e. g., As-tro-no-m^, Astronomer ; Bo-n^eur, happiness ; 
O-m^Jet-t^, omelet ; A-ne , ass ; Sa-m^-di, Saturday ; A-me, 
soul ; Ea-m^, oar ; Da-m^, lady ; Ga-n^-vas, canvass ; M^-nu, 
hiU of fare ; Ba-nfad ^'^, fox ; De-meu-r^, dwelling place ; 
U-ni-te, un% ; Ran-cu-n^, rancour ; Le-gu-m^, vegetable ; 
I-ne-di^ unpublished ; LnAa-bi-k, unskilful ; I-ma-g^, — ; 
Ca-pi-tai-ne, coptotn ; Lai.n«, trooZ ; Vi-nai-gr^, vinegar ; Mi- 
grai-n^, head-ache. 

§ 57. -SI, AE, AO, OA, CE. 

1. M is a Latin double letter which has been replaced in 
French by e, as in (Lat. iBneas) £nee. 

2. AE is sounded a, and is to be found only in Caen, 
French town. 

8. AO. — ^Both letters are generally pronounced, as in 
Cacao, — ; Lycaon, — . But in the following words the a is 
completely unsounded : Jouf, August ; Taon, horse-fly ; 
^out^on, harvest man ; SaouZ, glutted ; ^oriste, amist ; 
Saone, French river ; and in the following : Faon, fawn ; 
Paon, peacock ; Laon, Craon, French townSf the o is not heard. 

(1) In is also represented by xn terminal preceded by 6 : Enrop^en, 
8adnc^eB,Galil6en. 

(2) Having given the different spellings of the same sonnds, they will 
not be indicated by Italic letters or any other mark in the course of this work. 

(3) Exception. — En remains a compound vowel indivisible in all 
words where xn stands for the Latin proposition in. Ex. : En-i-vr6 
(pronounce en-m-vr6), intoxicated ; enorgueilli, vide ^ 10^, proud; 
enhardir, emboldened. 
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4. OA. — Both letters are distinctly sounded, as in Boa, 
boa constrictor; Coalition, — . Except Toast (English), 
Toaster, to toast, where a is nnsonnded. 

Remark. — Some persons have proposed to adopt one ex- 
pression only for the same sound, instead of the several forms 
now nsed. Bat by so doing, many of the characteristic 
beauties of the language would be destroyed ; the changes 
through which it has passed would not be discernible, and the 
etymology of the words themselves would, after a short period 
be entirely lost. The truth of this remark will be apparent 
from the following illustrations. 

£ is spelt (E in order to show that o is present in the roots 
of those words, e. g. (Esophage (Gr. ourofayoi), Coenologie 

(Gr. Koiv6g\6yos)* 

£ is spelt EB, because r is found in the root words ; 
e. g. Granger (Fr. orangerie) ; Boucher (Fr. boucherie). 

I is spelt Y, because y French represents v in Greek ; e. g. 
Lyre (Gr. Avpa) ; Style (Gr. <rrvXoc). 

is spelt AU, because these vowels exist in the roots ; 
e. g. audace (Lat. avdacia) ; pauvre (Lat. paupear). In the 
form EAU, the presence of e is accounted for by the fact, that 
the root words formerly were written with el, the l being 
changed into au and the e retained ; e. g. couteau (old Fr. 
coiUel) ; bateau (old Fr. bcUel),^^^ 

ON is spelt CM, because the roots contain m; e. g. nom 
(Lat. nomen) ; ombre (Lat. umbra). 

ON is spelt OMP for the same reason : e. g. prompt (Lat. 
prompt tis) ; compte (Lat. comptUum), 

AN is spelt AM, EN, EM on account of the Latin originals 
which contain these forms; e. g. camp (Lat. campw); 



(1) In a few words the termination eau indicates also a diminative 
idea, as tronpean (from troupe) ; lioncean (lion) ; oheyre&VL, (chdire). 
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ekambre (LslL camera); argent (Lat, argentum); sens (Lat. 
sensus) ; membre (Lat. memhrum). 

UN is spelt UM, becanse um exists in Latin originals ; 
e. g. parfom (Lat. per-fumus) ; /tumble (Lat. humUis). 

E is spelt EU on account of its Latin derivation ; e. g. jeu 
{Jjai.jocus) ; feu {Jj&U focus.) 

E is spelt (EU from the presence of o and u in the originals ; 
e. g. oeuf (Lat. ovum) ; oeuyre (Lat. opu«). 

£j is spelt AI on account of its Latin origin ; e. g. aigle 
(Lat. aquila) ; paiz (Lat. pax), 

£2 is spelt AIE, because of the Latin originals ; e. g. plaie 
(Lat. plaga) ; paie (Lat. paga). 

£ is spelt £)S from the Latin originals possessing these 
letters ; e. g. procds (Lat. procestus) ; succes (Lat. successm). 

£) is spelt EI, because the Latin roots have i i e. g. neige 
(Lat. nix) ; veine (Lat. vena from venire). 

£ is spelt ET, because the t is present in the Latin 
originals ; e. g. muet (Lat. mutua) ; valet (low Lat. valetus). 

IN is spelt IM, because of the Latin spelling ; e. g. im- 
prudent (Lat. imprudens) ; limpide (Lat. limpidus). 

IN is spelt AIN, because a exists in the Latin ; e. g. pain 
(Lat. panis) ; main (Lat. m^nus). 

IN is spelt AIM for the same reason ; e. g. faim (Lat. 
fames) ; essaim (Lat. examsn), 

IN is spelt EIN, because the e is present in Latin ; e. g. 
frein (LaLfrenum) ; plein (Lat. plenus). 

We do not affirm that these reasons hold absolutely good 
for all French words, because many words have necessarily 
changed their spelling in the different phases through which 
the language has passed. 

For instance : G&il, from Latin oculus^ ocellus^ has been 
successively in Bomanese tongue : ocel, oel, oel ; its plural 
yeux has I)ecn oeuils, iodulz, iodux. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



DIPHTHONGS. 

§ 58. A Dipbthong is a syllable, composed of two vowel 
soiinds blended together in such a manner, that tbey are pro- 
nounced by a single emission of the voice. In poetry and 
lofty language, however, several of the French diphthongs 
become separated into their two component sounds. As some 
of the diphthongs are difficult of pronunciation, the beginner 
would do well to commence by enunciating separately each 
vowel composing them, and gradually merge the two sounds 
into each other. 



Diphthong!. 



EXAMPLES. 



Ik 



OI-OA 



{ 
■{ 

• • • • I 

{ 



Visible, FiMM. 



Jn poetry and elevated 
La iRoage, generally 

they luiTe ExeepUons. 

Diamanf, Acacia, Gamelia,) 

Piano, Payablij, Cordial / 2 Bounds 

Loi, Poitrin^, Poir^, Royal,) 
Mad^moiseZltf, Loyal, Nolo;) 

Suavite, Nuag^, Muabl^,) 
Ruade, II salua / 2 sounds 

Ouattf, Louabb, Bouag^,) 



2 sounds 



lER 
U^ or 
UER 



Louagtf, Bivouac 

Pitie, Amitie, Mobilier, CoZ-1 2 sounds 

Her, Poirier, Ployer } inTerhs oniy 2) 

Continue, Denue, Saluer,) ^ . 

Instituer, Josue, £vacuerj 



(1) Pronounce loa, boa, &o» ; ois is longer in sonnd — Pois, peas ; 
Bois, wood : Mois, month — being pronounced ofi. Oi is pronounced o 
for tlie sake of euphony in Poignant, — ; PotgZlarcI, dagger'^ 
Potgn6e, handful ; Potgnet, wrist ; Encoignure, angle, Tide § 103. 

(2) In the prei. inf., past part.; 2nd pers. plur. , pros., ind., and imper. : 
glo-ri-fi-er, glo-ri-fi-6, voos glo-ri-fi-ez, glo-ri-fi-ez. 
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Diphthongs, ExampiiES, &c. — ContinuecL 

ouE or f Avoue, Lone, Jouer, Vouer.) _ 

< XT a r 2 sounds 

ouEB ( Noner, Seconer j 

f Nuit, fitui, Bruk, FmitA ^ . 

ui ....'s CI • A Ti r ^ sound 

( Suisse, Ajopuyer, Essuyer J 

( £panoui, ^vanoui, Jouir, 1 
°^- t Enfouir, Loui, / ^ so'"'ds 

10 or f Violon, I(iio«, Grandiose, l « - 

25 sounds 



1 



Old. 



iAn...\ Mianlemen^, Bestiaun? 

f Lion, Union, Religion, Es-) ^ , 

lON-..^ . n ' • XT' ' >■ 2 sounds 

( pion, Opinion, vision ...j 

( Instituons, £temuons, Attn-) 

( buon^, Continuona j 



la all recbep 



Nous almlnns 



2 sounds 



f Nou5 jouona. Nous louons. 



2 sounds 



I Nous secouom, Youom ...J 
IAN or r portifianf, Riant, Attrayant,! 
lEN w I Experience, Conscience ... J ^ ^^^^^® 

f Insinuant, Attenuant, Chat- 1 
' " ( huant, Suanf, fi temuan*. . . P ^^^°^^ 
^xr»*T f Jouant, Louant, Secouant.) 
°""'i Vouam. Nouant .'} 2 sounds 

f Essieu, Milieu, Vieux, Cieux,'j^ 
''''' " I Joyeux, Pieux, Soyeux ...} ^ ^^'^^ 

UEUB f Lueur, Sueur, Majestueux(?n),) ^ 

i ^ j\ _x -ct xr" sounds 
UEUX ( (se /.), vertueux, FructueuxJ 



a) 



Tlande. 



(8) 



(1) Howeyer ion is dmded into its two syllables in poetry in the pres. 
Ind. and imper. of the yerbs in ier — Nous li-ons, mari-ons. 

(2) lEN is pronounced ian in all words ending in ienee, e. g. falenos, 
earthenware ; sapience, — ; science, — ; audience, — ; and in all ad- 
jectives and nouns ending in ient, e. g, client, e/&oient, expedient, in- 
gredient, orient, &c. 

(3) All the adjeotiTes ending in ieux have two sonnds in poetry — Fi- 
enz, pioiu ; Glori-eaz, glorious ; Graci-eaz, graceful ; Odi-enx, odiout. 
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OUBUBi 

li: or j 

lAX ...t 

1 



iS nmi- 
op«a 



0& 

n& or 
UAI 
OUJ: or 
OUAI 



XBN 



OIN ... 

UIN... 
OUIN 



{ 
1 
I 
I 



Diphthongs, Examples, &c, — Continued* 
Joneur (w.), Jonens^ (/.), 

Loueur (w.), Loueustf (/,) 
Cim^tiew, CaMiew, Lievr^, 
Anziliair^i Niais, Yestiair^ 
Pidctf, Assietttf, Ciel, Miel, 

Persienn^, Hardie^s^ 

Poet«, Poeltf, MoeZk 

Duel, Usnel, Mae(, Sned^, 

Sanctnair^, Annaair^ 

ARouettef Oaest, BoueH^, 
Je lonais, Jejonais, Jenonak 
Ohien, Eniretien, Comedien, 

Maintien, Doyen, Indien 
Foin, Soin, Besoin, Poin^, 

Loin, Conjoint, Moins ... 
Jain, Bedouin, Tintouin, 

Pingonin 



1 



2 sounds 

1 sound 

2 sounds 

1 sound 

2 sounds 
2 sounds 

2 sounds 

2 sounds 

1 sound 

2 sounds 



Material (1) 



Combfen, 
Chretien, 

&0. 



Remark. — When the Yowels diphthongs ia, ieb, id, ion, ian, i5, are 
preceded by either of the diphthong consonants bl, bb, ol, ob, gb, &o, , 
the Yoice is obliged to rest on the sound of i, both in prose or poetry, 

(1) ZEN is always pronounced ll-in, (Tide § 105,) 1"^ at the end of 
words, 6. g. — ^Patricien, patrician; ThjaideJif physician; Pmssien, 
Prtunan ; Trag6dien, tragedian ; Ghirargien, surgeon ; Historien, 
historian, and words of which bisn forms the prefix — Bienfaif , benefit ; 
Bientd^ soon, &e. 2nd. — In verbs in emib, as — ^Yenir, to come ; Tenir, 
to hold ; Paryenir, to succeed, e. g. je Yien«, ta 7ien«, 11 Yient ; Je tiendrai, 
ta tiendra«,il tiendra ; Je paryiendrai«, ta parriendraif , 11 parviendrait. 

Hemark. — In the feminine of adjectiyes terminating in ien, and in 
every word where the n is doubled, it is no longer the diphthong ien, bat 
the diphthong id, (vide § 41, 2.), e. g, — ^Ancie7m«, ancient; GAr^tienn^, 
christian ; la sienn<;, his ; la tienn«, thine ; Caspienn^, Caspian ; Gi- 
iojenne, female citizen; Que je vienn^, that I may come; Qae tn 
tiennM, that thou mayesi hold, 

(2) And in all adjectives In oiel or tiel, q/Bd-el, essenti-el. 
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before pronooncixig the remainder of the vowel diphthong, and the ter- 
minations lA, lEB, &c., then form two distinct sounds. A hiatus is thas 
created, and to avoid it, an imaginary i is added to the last part of the 
termination which then still forms a diphthong. The same thing occurs 
in poetry when these diphthongs though not preceded by bl, cb, &o., 
are divided into their component sounds ; e. g. 11 publia, he publiihed ; 
Tii&get picking ; Sanglier, wild boar; Sucrier, sugar basin; Trio, — ; 
Septentrion, north; Oubliant, forgetting; Pridr«, prayer, &e,, pro- 
nounced Pu-bli-ia, Tri-ia-g«, San-gli-ier, &o. 

It will be a useful exercise for the learner, now that he has 
gone through the whole range of French sounds, to practice 
together those, having the greatest possible dissimilarity, 
and to pass rapidly from one to the other. Such an exercise 
will be furnished by words like the following : — 



Oubli 


Forgetfulness 


Nourritur^ 


Nourishment 


^nfin 


Af J/19f 


Provision 
Discours 




1 J 1 1 1 1 n 

Coiitum^ 


Custom 


Speech 


Hurlemene 


Howling 


fipingk 


Pin 


Orphelin 


Orphan 


Important 






Bev^nant 


Ghost 


Dang^eux 


Dangerous 


Tons deux Both 
Point du tout Not at all 


Distinction 
Saison 




Season 


Couleur 


Colour 


Amoureux 


Lover 


Trompeur 


Deceitful 


Nombreux 


Numerous 


Fourrur^ 


Fur 


Corrompu 


Corrupted 


Bonsoir 


Good night 


Moulin 


MiU 


Aventurenx 
Souffrir 


Venturous 
To mffer 


Construction 
Framboise 




Easpberry 


Inferieur 


Inferior 


Douloureux 


Painful 


Environ 




Gupidon 


Cupid 




Bouqtiin 


Old hook 


Buban 


Riband 


Fougueux 


Fiery 


Onctueux 






lQ«a Am AVMVtTn ^\n 


__ 


Sinuosite 


Sinuosity 


jrreBonip bUcuA 


Anfractiiositc 


) Anfractvjo'usness 


Tortueux 


Winding 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONSONANTS. 

§ 59. The consonants (cum-sonans) are 19 in number and 
are so called because they are only nsed to give an articulation 
to the different sounds before mentioned. 

§ 60. The consonants may be pronounced in two ways. 

1. The old method, which is better as regards orthography, 
because the learner can distinctly enunciate each letter. 

BODFGHJKL MNPQB S 

b6 c6 dd ^f g6 ach ji ka hi hm hn p6 ku hv ha 

t6 v6 iks zhd 

2. The new method, which is immeasurably superior as 
regards pronunciation, because the words are divided accord- 
ing to the sounds and articulations which compose them, each 
letter not always being sounded individually. 

B DF G HJKLMNPQBST 

be ke or ce de fe gne or ge he je ke le me ne pe ke re se te 

V X z 

ve kse ze 

e. g. Sou-ve-rain. Old method : S — o — u — v — e — r — a — i — n 

bs o n t6 e dr a i dn 

New method : S-ou-v-e-r-ain. 

se oa ye e re ain. 

§ 61. Pbonunoiation op thb Cohsokants. — Since they are 
essentially the same in most of the European languages, it 
will merely be necessary to indicate those organs of voice, 
which contribute most to their pronunciation. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the consonants in French are much more 
strongly articulated than in English. 

They are divided into five classes, which are : labial, dental, 
lingual, palatal, and guttural. 

(1) To these may be added w, which is only to be foond in French 
words introduced from other languages, and is pronounced y or ou. 
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§ 62. Consonants are besides diyided into flat and sharp ; 
each flat has its corresponding sharp, except the guttural g 
hard, h aspirated ; and {mln r), which are also called liquid, 
because they combine readily with most of the other letters. 

The flat consonants need very little action of the organs in 
their pronunciation, are delicate in their nature, and require 
much care and attention. 

The sharps require a quicker and stronger motion from the 
same organs. 

Remark. — Some of the consonants have two sounds : one 
generally used, and which we may designate the natural one ; 
the other not so often used, and which we may term the con- 
yentional one. 

GENERAL TABLE OP THE CONSONANTS. «« 



6 LABIAL 

or lip letters. 

8 DENTAL 

or teeth letters. 

5 LINGUAL 

or tongue letters. 

6 PALATAL 

or palate letters. 

2 GUTTURAL 

or throat letters. 



Flat. 
B 
V 



Sharp. Liquid. Examples. 

ba pa ma 
ya fa. 



p 
p 



M 



S or Gtoft 
or C 



za sa ce 9a 



J or O aoft 



I. 
/ 



CH 

C hard or 
K or Q 



L 
N B 



da ta la 
na ra 



ja g^a cha 
ca ka qua 



G luird 
H Mpir.ited 



1 



ha 



X is a double letter, standing for es or gz. 



(1) This table should be studied before practising the exercises on the 
different sounds (§ 21, and following). The pnpil will find at the com- 
mencement of each of these exercises examples of the power of each 
consonant. He will observe that they are placed in their natural order, 
and shonld notice what organs are employed in their articulation. He 
should also remark particnlarly the transition from the flat to the sharp. 
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GENERAL RULES « 

§ 68. 1st. — The final consonant of a word being only pre* 
served for the sake of deriyation, is generally onsoonded. 

E. g. — Plomfc, lead ; Gonr-mani, greedy ; 'Re-iaid, delay ; 
Bour^, village ; Ran//, rayik; Drap, cloth; Camp, — ; Do«, back; 
Re-fii5, refusal; Sa-ln^ salute ; Cli-ma^ climate ; GroLr, cross; 
Per-dria;, partridge; H preni, he takes ; II peri, he loses. ^'^ 

§ 64. 2nd. — Every consonant, final of foreign names of 
dead or living languages introduced in French, is sounded. 
H, N keep their original articulations and are no longer joined 
in one sound with ihe preceding vowels. Examples : Joab, 
David, Raphael, Jupiter, Pathos, Blocus,Yivat, Deficit, Climax, 
Abraham, Idem, Interim, Opium, ^'^ Laudanum, Minimum, 
Ultimatum, Eden, Hymen, Abdomen, Specimen. 

But ON, AN, UN, IN always form a compound voweL^^^ 
Examples : Helicon, Odeon, Liban, Yerdun, Nankin, Lynx. 

§ 65. 8rd. — ^When a consonant is doubled in a word, the 
latter only is sounded. The only effect of the first being ge- 
nerally to shorten the vowel before it. Examples : A5-be, 
abbot ; Ra6-bin, — ; Ac-ca-ble-menf, dejection ; Oc-ca-sion, 
— ; 0/-fran-d^, offering ; Su/-fra-g«, — ; A^-glo-me-rer, to 
agglomerate ; A^-gra-ver, to aggravate ; "Fi-cel-le, string ; A^ 
lu-r«, gait ; Gom-mer-c^, — ; Flam-ma, flame ; "Fem-me, <*^ 
tDoman; Can-na, stick; Bon-net, cap; Ren-na, rein-deer; 
Bnp-'pli'Ce, punishment ; Nap-pa, table cloth ; Ar-ri-vee, ar- 

(1) The oombination of any of the preceding consonants mth either of 
the two liquids, 1 or r, is called diphthong consonant ; e. g. bl, br, d, cr, &e, 

(2) When an s is added for the plural of nouns or termination of yerbs, 
then the two last consonants are unsounded : Les gourmands, les boiir^«, 
les drap«, je pren(2«, je percZs. 

(3) In this and all Latin words in um, u is sounded o. 

(4) £n in the middle of foreign words also forms a vowel, but it is 
sounded in. Ex. : agenda, memorandum book; pensum, imposition : 
Benjamin, ^. (5) Fe is pronounced fa here. 
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rival ; Bonr-reaa, executioner ; As-sas-sin, — ; E^-sien, cucU 
tree ; kt-ieAsk-ge, team (of horses, dc.J ; CsLS-set-ie, casket. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON CONSONANTS. 

We shall only make remarks npon those consonants which 
present some peculiarities, and which do not fall in with the 
general roles jnst stated. 

§ 66. LABIALS. — ^P, the sharp of b, is generally pro- 
nounced in the body of words, as in — Septembr^, September ; 
Septnagenair^, septuagenarian ; Exemption, ^^^ — ; Rnptnr^, 
— ; Symptoms, — ; Redempteor, redeemer : Laps, ^'* — ; 
Rapt, abduction ; Abmpt, ^'^ — • 

It is nnsonnded in the following words : BajDtiser, to baptize, 
and compound; "Exempier, to exempt ; Bepi, seven; Septiem^, 
seventh; Temps, tijne; Corps, body, and at the end of words, § 68. 

Bat in Cap, cape ; Cep, vine stock, p final is heard on ac- 
count of their source (Lat. caput) ; in the last the p is only 
sounded when at the end of a period. 

§ 67. F, the sharp of Y. This articulation is always dis- 
cernible whether at the beginning, in the body, or at the end 
of words, as in Farina, flour ; Infirm^, — ; Bref, brief; Chef^ 
chief; Canif, penknife ; Fugitif, fugitive ; OSuf, egg ; Boeuf, ox; 
Veuf, widower ; Neuf, ^** nine and new ; Serf, — . 

Exc. : Clef, key ; Cerf, stag ; Nei/, nerve, the plural of Bwufs, 
oxen ; (Eufs, eggs, and in Che/'d'oeuYiVy masterpiece; Boeu/- 
gras, Carnival ox; (Eu/'-frais. fresh egg, for the sake of euphony. 

(1) Yide $ 76 (a). (2) The 8 sounded in order to preserre the 

ancient pronunciation (Lat. lapsas). 

(8) T is heard in pronouncing these words for a similar reason (raptns) 
dbruptus, 

(4) The V of Nenf, meaning nine, is only misounded when placed 
before a noon beginning with a consonant : Nenf liyres, nine books. 
The V of Nenf, meaning new, is ncTer pronounced in the plural : den 
habits neufs, some new clothes. 
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§ 68. In all words beginning with imm, nc being a distinct 
particle of a compound word of Latin source, ^^^ the two m's 
retain their separate and original pronunciation, as in Immo- 
bile, motionless ; Immensite, immensity ; Immortalite, immor- 
tality ; Immersion, — ; Immolation, — ; Immateriel, imma- 
terial ; Immeuble, estate ; Immigration, — • 

§ 69. The two u*s are also distinctly heard, the first with 
the preceding, and the second with the following vowel in such 
words, as Commensurable (Lat. mensura-cum) ; Commotion 
(Lat. motio cum) ; Commensal (Lat. mensa-cum) ; Commuta- 
tion, Commemoration, &o., in order that the Latin preposition 
cum, which is prefixed to them, may be easily distinguished ; 
and also in Grammaira, (on account of ypa/i/iarueif), Sommet, 
and Sommite (on account of Lat. summitas). 

§ 70. Em initial followed by u, is sounded an, the second 
M forming the articulation of the following vowel. ^'^ Ex. : 
Emmagasinage, warehousing; Emmus^ler, to muzzle; Em- 
mensLgem&ntf installation ; Emmanchure, arm hole ; Emm^er, 
to take away ; Emmanchemenf , joining* 

§ 71. All adverbs ending in bmuent or ammekt, fall under 
the role in § 65, but the b before the mm is sounded like a. 
Examples : £loqi/emmen{, eloquently; Difieremment, differently; 
Prudemment, prudently ; Sava/Timenf , learnedly ; Abonda/n- 
ment, abundantly ; Su/fisammen^, sufficiently, &c. 

Bemark. — In the terminations asme, isme, the articula- 
tion of the M coming immediately after the s without any 

(1) Iif takes the place of the Latin preposition in, which in compound 
words means either in or without. (This preposition, prefixed to words 
beginning with a consonant, changes its n and takes their initial con- 
sonants, as in illettr6, immense, iir^solu). 

(2) Em is put instead of the Latin preposition in, French en, in these 
compound words. (N is always changed into K before x, b, p). 

3 
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yowel between them, is a matter of considerable difficulty for 
foreigners. The learner mnst therefore be very carefiil in 
acquiring their proper pronunciation, and should begin by first 
pronouncing them slowly as two very distinctly separated 
syllables, as as-me, is-me, and he will then more readily fall 
into the more current pronunciation of them, and learn by 
degrees to pronounce the asme, isme, very nearly as one 
syllable and sound the b only as far as it is necessary to help 
out the articulation of the consonant m. ABthme, Ent^ou- 
siasm^, Miasms, Cataplasms, Pleonasms, Sarcasms, CAristia- 
nisms, Cynisms, Mecanisms, Paganisms, £goisms, Heroisms, 
Mesmerisms, Despotisms, Fanatisms, Charlatanisms, R/tu- 
matism^. 

§ 72. DENTALS.— S sharp of Z has two distinct sounds. 
J st. The sibilant or hissing one. 

(a.) The sibilant sound occurs when s is either preceded or 
followed by a consonant or placed at the beginning of a word. 
Examples: Corset, — ; Yolse, waltz; Dispose active ; Prisms, 
prism ; Satin, — ; Suspension — . 

(5.) S terminal in foreign words is sounded sharp, (vide 
§ 64), as in Atlas, — ; Ceres, — ; Bis, encore ; Omnibus, — . 
S terminal is heard in the following words : Aloes, — ; riZs,^^> 
son ; As, ace ; Jadis, formerly ; Iris, — ; Lapis, — ; Vis, 
screw ; Metis, mongrel ; Os, hone ; Mais, maize ; Bhinoceros, 
— ; Merinos, m£rino ; Yasistas, vefitilator ; Ours, bear ; 
Moeurs, manners ; Mars, March, These words have passed 
into French from Greek, Latin, or Modem languages, and 
have suffered very little alteration, hence their peculiar pro- 
nunciation. 

(c.) S is iJso sharp in compound words when the primitive 
has s initial in order to keep it unchanged in sound, as in 

(1) FiZs (Lat. filiufl). The L is miBoimded, but the s is heard m order 
to distinguiBh it from other words— fiU, threads : je fi», I did, &c. 
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VrainemhlabU^ probable ; Parasol, — ; monosjlhhs , — ; 
Po/^sjUabe, — ; D^saetade, — ; Preseance, precedence ; Pre- 
8aj9position, — ; i?^alaer, to salute again ; H^saisir, to seize 
again, 

§ 78. 2nd. — The flat sound which is exactly the same as 
that of Z. 

(a.) The flat occurs when placed between two vowels, as in 
Asild, asylum ; Visage, face ; Usin^, manufactory ; Raisin, 
grtipe, 

(b.) Although preceded by a consonant, s is soft in Alsace, 
— ; Balsamin^, — , and compound, and when it is placed 
before b, d, y, because the voice can not immediately pass to 
these flats from the sharp s. Examples : Shire, sbirro ; Vies- 
hyieref parsonage ; Esdras, — ; Asdrubal, — 5 Qyrelie, slender. 

(c.) S is flat in tbans prefixed to words having an initial 
vowel. Examples: Transaction,^^) — ; Transalpin, trans- 
alpine ; Transiger, to compound ; Transit, — ; Transitif, 
transitive ; — ^Except : Transir, to chill ; Transi^sement, chill ; 
Transylvanie, Transylvania. 

S is completely mute in a few French proper names 
which have preserved their old orthography, ^^ as in Praslin, 
Ai^ntf, Belesmtf, Dugue^clin, Les Yo5gtf f, L'hospital, Le Nostra, 
Le Maistr^, La Forest. 

§ 74. C is soft and equivalent to the hissing S before b, i, 
T, as in Ciceron, Ciceron ; Cecils, Cecily ; Cypres, cypress. 

C with cedilla under it, thus — (p, is also soft before a, o, u, 
as in Fa9ad^, frontage ; Gla9on, icicle ; Ger9ure, chap. 

§ 75. LiNGUALs. — ^D flat of t. The only remark to be made 
concerning this consonant, is that dd are both heard in the 

(1) Tide { 76. 

(2) In the new orthography, 8 has been replaced by a circnmflei 
accent, as in Hdpital, hospital; Fortit forest; Maitre, master ^ &o. 
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following French words derived from the Latin — ^Addition, — ; 
Adduction, — ; Beddition, surrender, 

§ 76. T sharp of D. This letter has two sounds. 

1st. — ^Its natural one (t) at the beginning, or in the body of 
words, and at the end when pronounceable : Totalite, totality ; 
TourtereZl^, turtle-dove. 

2nd. — The sound of sibilant s occurs — 

(a.) In' all nouns in tion (from Latin tio), and their ad- 
jectives in AiBE, TiEux, &c., also their verbs and compounds 
when any are derived from them. This rule applies to words in 
Tins, TiUM, unaltered from the Latin. ^^^ Examples : Educa- 
tion (Lat. educatio). Invention (inventio), Initiation (initiatio). 
So also Initier, Fonction, Fonctionner, Fonctionnaire, Action, 
Actionnaire, Petition, Petitionnaira, Station, Stationnair^. 
Diction, Dictionnair^, Nation, National, Condition, Condi 
tionnel. Proportion, Proportionnel, Ambition, Ambitieux, Su 
perstition, Superstitieux, Pretention, Pretentieux, Sedition 
Seditieux, Captation, Captieux, Aetius, Curtius, Tatius, La 
tium, Arctium. 

(6.) In all words having the syllable tia (French), whatever 
be its position, those ending with tiel or tie, and the com- 
pounds of such words as have the latter termination (all 
derived from Latin words having the syllables tia). ^^' 
Examples : Martial (martialis). Nuptial (nuptialis). Insatiable 
(insatiabilis), Potentiel (potentia), Plenipotentiaire ; so also 
Initiative, Propitiation, Spartiate, Partialite, Substantiel, 
Essentiel, Penitentiel,. Confidentiel, Facetie, Facetieux, Mi- 

(1) T in TIO, TIA, Tius, TiDU is sibilant in Latin, and so pronooneed 
by the French. 

(2) In all words that do not fulfil these conditions t in tia, &o. , has 
its natural sound, as in Tiare (Greek riapa), Oentiare (Lat. centum area), 
Partis (Lat. pars), Horti« (Lat. urtica), Bdti«, &o. 
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nnti^i Minntienx, Inertia, Imperitie, Ineptie, &c. ^^' To these 
we may add the foUowiog derived from Latin: Patience, 
Quotient, Satiete, Arguti^, Canitid, Calviti^, Shprema- 
ti^, Balhatiement, Balbntier, and the following from Greek; 
Democratic, Aristocratic, Prophetic, Autocratic, Theocratic, 
Diplomatic, Peripetic, and the proper names Groatic, Dalmatic, 
Nigritic from the same sonrces. 

(c.) In all words in ien, denoting names of people and per- 
sons. Examples : Egyptien, Yenitien, Helvetien, Capetien, 
Titien, Gratien, Diocletien. Except : Chretien on account 
of its source (Greek %pi(rroc). But in all other words in tien, 
the T retains its native pronunciation, as in Maintien, deport- 
went ; Entretien, conversation ; Soutien, support, 

(d.) Except from the three preceding rules, all nouns when 
T is preceded by s, for euphony's sake, to avoid having the 
hissing sound twice in two syllables following each other. 
Examples : Digestion, Qt^estion, Suggestion, Bastion, Mixtion 
Bestial, Yestiairc, cloak room ; Amnistic, Dynastic, Sacristic, 
vestry ; Bastion. 

TT is sounded one, (vide § 65), but the two t's are heard 
in Atticismc (Greek arrirt(r/toc), Pittoresqi^ (Ital. Pittoresco), 
Guttural (Lat. guttur) and compounds, and in Attitude (Ital. 
Attitudine), on account of their origin. ^*^ 

T final is generally unsounded, (vide § 68). Except in the 
following words : Fat, fop (Lat. fatuus) ; Mat, mate ; Pat, 
stale-mate (Ital. patto) ; Spalt, — ; Net, clean (Lat. nitidus) ; 
Ftet, freight (Lat. fretum) ; Granit (Ital. granite) ; Dot, doiory 

(1) Do not confound with these, those noons m thie, which come from 
Greek where 8 is to be found and replaced in French by th, pronounced 
like nataral t (vide § 101) : Antipat/iie (Greek avriira^oe), Polymat/dc, 
IdiopatMc. 

(2) TT is perfectly sonnded in mnsical terms introduced in French 
from Italian. Examples : Concetti, Allegretto, Dilettante. 
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(Lat. dos, dotis) ; Brat, raw (L&L bratns) ; Chnt I hush! 
Bat, aim ; Lnt, hUe ; and Sept (Lat. septem), Huit, eighty 
(these two last at the end of a period or when alone), and 
Yin^, in counting from 20 to 80, viz. : — 21, 22, 23, &c. 

T terminal is also sounded together with the preceding 
consonants o, s, in Correct (Lat. correctus). Direct (Lat. di- 
rectus). Suspect (Lat. suspectus), Tact ^' (Lat. tactus), Exact, 
Infect, Abject, Strict, Est, east ; Quest, west ; Brest, French 
town ; Lest, ballast, all these words coming from foreign 
languages where the articulation of t is heard. 

§ 77. L is generally sounded at the end of words, as in 
Bal, ball ; Fil, thread ; Consul, — ; Cil, eyelash ; Beel, 
real ; Vol, theft ; Calcul, calculation; Peril, — , &c. Except : 
Bari^, cask ; FusiZ, musket ; PersiZ, parsly ; "Bouls, pulse ; 
NombriZ, naval ; SourciZ, eyebrow ; OutiZ, tool ; SaoiiZ, glut- 
ted ; GentiZ, ^'^ pretty. 

§ 78. The LL in all French words derived from Latin 
words in which ll are found, never form a liquid sound, even 
though the ll are retained, but they are always sounded as one 
L in French words ending in ille and their compounds, as in 
Vifl^, tovm (Lat. villa) ; ViZlagtf, — ; ImbeciZl^, stupid (Lat, 
imbecillis) ; ImbeciZlite, imbectUity ; Milie, thousand (Lat. 
xnille) ; Tranqt^iZl^, quiet (Lat. tranquillus) ; Tranqta/lite, 
tranquillity ; Pupi/la, ward (Lat. pupillus) ; Pupilb, pupil of 
the eye (Lat. pupilla) ; CodiciZl^, codicil (Lat. codicilli) ; 
SihjUe, Sibyl (Lat. Sibylla), ^^' and generally as ll in other 
words of the same origin, and especially those ending in 



(1) Except — aspect, circonspeot, respecf, where t is not sounded. 

(2) The L of gentil and its plural is liquid in QeniilJiomme, noble- 
man ; Gentil«/iommes, noblemen, and this for the sake of euphony. 
Vide { 104. 

(3) Except — Pastille, lozenge (Lat. pastillas), when ll are liquid. 
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LLAiBX and LLATiON and their oompoonds, as in Scintillation, 
— ; Vacillation, — ; Appellation, naming ; Ebullition, — ; 
Constellation, — ; Flagellation, — ; Oscillation, — ; Inter- 
pellation, — ; /Scintiller, to scintUUUs ; Yaciller, to vacillate ; 
Appellatif, appellative : Flageller, to flagellate ; Osciller, to 
oscillate ; Interpeller, to summon ; Armillair^, armillary ; 
Azillair^, auxiliary ; Godicillair^, codicillury ; Corollairtf,coroZ- 
lary ; Mazillair^, maxillary ; Medallair^, medullary ; Papil- 
lair^, papUlary, 

To these we most add the following where the two l*s are 
distinctly heard : Sollicitad^, — ; Belligeranf, belligerent ; 
Yelleite, veUeity ; Intelligence, intellect ; Pellicole, pellicle ; 
Apollon, Apollo ; Hellenismtf, — ; Belliqueox, warlike ; Bel- 
lerophon, — ; Chambellan, chamberlain ; Fallacieox, fal- 
lacious ; Gallican, — ; Intellect, understanding ; Othello, — ; 
Posillanimd, pusillanimous ; Pollaler, to pullulate ; SjUab^^ 
— ; Satellite, — . 

§ 79. AL, COL, IL, when prefixed to words beginning 
with L, retain their fall independent soand, the initial l also 
being distinctly heard for the sake of marking the deriyation 
of the word : ^' Allegoric, allegory ; Allusion, — ; Allocation, 
— ; Allocution, ^^ — ; Collection, — ; Collision, — ; Col- 
Idgiie, colleague ; CoUaboratear, ^'^ collaborator ; Illegal, — ; 
Illusion, — ; Blustre, illustrious ; Illumination, — . 

§ 80. NN is sounded one (§ 65) : Ennemi, ^^ enemy ; 
Connaissance, knowledge ; Prisonnier, prisoner ; Boutonniere, 

(1) Al, col, il replace here the Latin prepositions ad, cum, in. The 
prepositions ad, odm, like in, (yide note on the { 69), change their final 
consonant into that of the words to which they are prefixed. The a of 
com is changed into o. 

(2) Except — ^Aflier, to dUy; AZlamer, to light, and their compounds. 

(3) Except— Oofl^ge, coUege. 

(4) When bnn begins a word, and the bn represents the Latin prepo- 
sition m, it has the sound of am, compound Towe], in order that the 
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button hole ; Solertnite,^ solemnity and its eomponnds, &e. Ex- 
cept : Connexion, — ; Conniyenc^, connivance ; Annibal, — ; 
Apennin, Apennines ; Tyrannic, tyranny. In Hennir, to neigh, 
and Henniss^men^ neighing, kn are also heard, because the 
sound of the nn is essential to form the onomatopoeia. ^' 

§ 81. ANN and INN commencing words of Latin origin, 
retain their native pronanciation, the nn being articulated. 
Examples : AnnaW, annals ; Annotation, — ; Annnlairg, an- 
ntUar ; Annuel, yearly ; Annexion, annexation ; Annihilation, 
— ; InnoYateur, innovator ; Innocuite, innocuousness ; In- 
nombrabltf, innumerable ; Innome, nameless, ^'^ 

M followed by N. They are both distinctly heard, as in 
Amnisti^, amnesty; Insomnia, sleeplessness; Oalomni^, calomny; 
Automnal, ^*^ autumiuil ; Somnambul^, somnambulist ; Hymn^, 
hymn ; Mnemoniqt/^, mnemonic ; Indemnite, indemnity. 

§ 82. E.— To pronounce this letter, open your mouth as 
for e ; the sound of b is then produced by a rapid quivering 
of the end of the tongue during the closing of the mouth. 

B is always sounded in French in the body and at the end 
of words, except under the circumstance stated in § 44. 
Examples : Artery, artery ; ^*^ Rar^te, rarity ; Reparation, 
repair ; Tricolor, tricoloured ; Gauch^mar, nightmare. 

§ 88. RR are sounded one R, (§ 65). Arrives, arrival ; 
Tonnerre, thunder ; Carrosse, carriage ; Perroquet, parrot. 
Except : 

preposition may be heard distinctly from the word. Examples : Ennni, 
dullness ; Ennoblir, to ennoble. 

(1) In this word e is sounded A fso-la-ni-t6) for enphony*8 sake. 

(2) Figure of speech whereby names and words are formed in res- 
semblance to the sound made by the things signified. 

(3) Except Innocence. 

(4) Except — Automne, autumn ; Damner, to damn, and its derivations 
where the K is completely unsounded. 

(6) Except Mon-sieur, pronounced Mossien. 
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1. In words of Latin origin having bb, [a large proportion 
of sach words consisting of those in which the negative par- 
ticle IB (Lat. in) is added to words beginning with b], each b 
mast be distinctly sonnded, one with the preceding, and the 
other with the following syllable. Examples: Correction 
(Lat. correctio), ^orreur (Lat. horror), ^orribld (Lat. horri- 
bilis), Terreor (Lat. terror), Errata, erreur (Lat. error). So 
also Torrent, — ; Parricide, — ; Torrefaction, — ; Corrobo- 
ration, — ; Interrogation, — ; Interruption, — ; Courroua?, 
iDrath ; Irrecusable, ynexceptionahle ; irregularite, irregularity ; 
Irreparable, — ; Irresolu, irresolute ; Irresistible, — ; Ir- 
ritable, — . <^> 

2. But when a French verb is derived from a Latin word 
compounded of a preposition and verb, only one b is sounded, 
as in Comger, to correct ; Interrompre, to inten-upt ; Cor- 
respondre, to correspond, 

B when joined with the vowels ou, i, u, presents some 
difficulty of articulation. In order to produce it correctly, 
the mouth must be kept in the same position as it has when 
pronouncing these vowels, and the tongue drawn slowly back- 
ward, so that the end may be allowed to vibrate ; e. g. Pour- 
tour, circumference ; Contour, outline ; Retour, return ; Bon- 
jour, good day ; Desir, desire ; Soupir, sigh ; Surgir, to rise 
up ; Azur, azure ; Murmure, murmur ; Futur, future ; Tour- 
nure, turn, 

§ 84. Bemark. — The liquids i«, m, n, b, and the dental t 
are always double between e and s. Examples : OmbreZle, 
parasol ; CitadeZle, citadel; Gemme, rock-salt ; Lemme, lemma; 
Qu'il ajpprenne, that he may learn ; Que je prewne, that I may 

(1) In the fatore and conditional of the yerhs : monrir, to die ; conrir, 
to run : acqnerir, to acquire^ the two b are also distinctly heard : Je 
monrrai, je ooorrais, j^acquerrai^. 
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ta:e ; Berre^ green-house ; Terre, earth ; GoWle/itf, chop ; 
Trompe^td, trumpet, 

M and N are also redoubled when preceded by o short and 
followed by s, as in Qommef gum ; Pomm^, apple ; Somm^, 
mm ; Comma, lUce ; Colonna, column ; Patronna, patronees ; 
Consonna, consonant ; Personna, person, 

§ 85. J always keeps its natural sound : Jambon, — ; 
Jetetf, — ; Joiw, clieek ; Join, June. 

§ 86. G soft is pronounced exactly like j. 

(a.) Before e, i, t. Examples ; Gendarme, — ; Genciy^, 
gum ; Genia, genius ; Giyra, hoar-frost ; Agilite, agility ; 
Gingembra, ginger ; Gymnast, Gymnasium. 

(b,) Before a, o, u, when it is followed by e, (b is then only 
an orthographical sign, showing that o mast be pronounced 
soft). Examples : Gaai, jay ; Obligaant, obliging ; Outrage- 
anf, outrageous ; Gaolier, gaoler ; Bourgeois, burgess ; Pig^n, 
pigeon ; Plongaon, plunge ; Gag^ra, bet ; t!,grvLgeuie, grating, 

§ 87. G hard, K, Q. These three letters form exactly the 
same articulation. 

C is always hard, (that is to say, keeps its natural articula- 
tion), before a, o, u, or preceded by a vowel combined with 
it in sound, or followed by a consonant joining with it to 
modify the following vowel, or when it is sounded at the end 
of a word. Examples : Canot, canoe ; Calcul, calculation ; 
Caricature, — ; Concorde, concord ; Cocarde, cockade ; Coco- 
tier, cocoa tree ; Curiosite, curiosity ; Cuvette, basin ; Cure, 
rector ; Caractdre, character ; Bedacteur, compiler ; Yictime, 
victim; Benediction, — ; Ductile, -*•; Conducteur, cof$^ 
ductor ; Classe, class ; Credulite, credulity ; Clienf , — ; Cro- 
codile, — ; Cruaute, cruelty ; Clemence, clemency. 

C is generally heard at the end of words : Lao, Uike ; 
Hamac, hammock: Bee, beak; Grec, Greek; Tic, pickaxe ; 
Arsenic, — ; Bloc, block ; Choc, shock ; Roc, rock ; Due, 
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ditke ; Aqnedne^ aqueduct ; Arc, — ; Pare, park ; Zine, — ; 
Bone, he goat. Except : Croc, hook ; Escrow, rogue ; Clercy 
clerk; Estomac, itomaohf &e., and in all words ending in ano, 
ONO, as in Ban^, bank ; Blanc, blank ; Franc, frank ; Jonc, 
fueh ; Tronc, trunk. 

When OC or CQ occnr in a word, the first o is nnsonnded. 
Examples : Acclamation, — ; Accomplisscment, accomplish- 
ment ; Acquerenr, acquirer ; Acqnit, acquittance. Bnt the two 
0*8 are distinctly heard when followed by x or i, as is Accent, 
— ; Accession, — ; Snccds, success ; Accident, — ; Vaccine, 
cow pox. "^ 

§ 88. K. — This letter being foand only in a few foreign 
words, can hardly be considered as French. It has always its 
proper sound : Kakatods, Kaolin, Eepi, Kilo. 

§ 89. Q. — This letter never stands alone, bnt is always 
followed by u, except when final, which letter is generally nn- 
sonnded. Examples : Qualite, quality ; Casqtiettc, cap ; 
Qt^lconqtitf, whatever ; Qtienc, taU ; Quiproqrto, quid pro quo ; 
Quinquina, — ; Quotite, quota. 

Qua, que, qui, keep their Latin pronunciation in the fol- 
lowing words. QUA is pronounced koua, QU£ ku£, and 
QUI Kui : Aquatiqt^tf (Lat. aqua), and its compounds aqua- 
rium ; Aquarefle, water colour, &o. ; £quateur (Lat. SBquare), 
Equatorial, Equation, Qnatuor and its compounds Li-quarto, 
Quadrature, Quadruple, Quadrupede, Qnadragenaire, Quadrila- 
terc, &c. ; Liquation, Loquacite, Quinquagesime, Equestre, 
Liquefaction, Questeur, Quietisme, and in all words compounds 
of £qui (Lat. sequus), Equilateral, Equiangle, Equimultiple, 
Equitation,^*) &c. ; Quirinal, Quintuple, Quinquennal, Quintette. 

Q final is sounded in Coq, cock, and in Cinq, five, this last 
when alone or at the end of a period. 

(1) is pronounced like o in — oecond, 

(2) Except — 6qtiinoxe, ^quilibre, 6quit6, 6quiTalence, Equivoque, and 
eompoondg. 
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§ 90. G hard. — G is hard, i. e. has its natural articula- 
tion : 1st — hefore a, o, u ; 2nd — ^when joined with another 
consonant to modify the same Yowel ; 8rd — when joined in 
sound with the preceding yowel ; ^^' 4th — when sounded at 
the end of words. Examples : Gal^ie, gallery ; Galvanisms, 
galvanism ; Paganisms, paganism ; Gargaison, cargo ; Bigot, 
— ; GoTiffrs, gulf ; Goulot, neck of a hotde ; Gorgons, gorgon; 
Figure, — ; Gustation, tasting ; Gladiateur, gladiator ; Gra- 
Yurs, engraving ; £gliss, church ; Gangrene, -- ; Grenadier, 
— ; Dogma, dogma ; Stigmats, stigma ; finigms, enigma ; 
Segment, — ; Agag, — . 

G although unsounded at the end of words, is pronounced 
in Joug, yoke ; Bourgmestrs, burgomaster, 

§ 91. GU. — The u after g has generally no sound before 
the vowels e, i, and is only an orthographical sign, indicating 
that G has its proper hard sound, (either at the beginning, or 
in the body of a word, or when it stands as the last con- 
sonant). Examples : Guexile, mouth of an animal ; Gueps, 
wasp ; Guids, — ; Guichet, voicket ; Guinea, guinea ; Gtiin- 
guetts, tea-garden ; Onguent, ointment ; Begueula, prude ; 
Bagus, ring ; Figua, fig ; Foug«a, impetuosity ; Langtis, 
language ; Vergt^a, yard-arm ; Brigt^, cabal ; Digus, dyke ; 
Ligiis, league ; Vagiia, billow, ^** 

Exception. — The u after g is sounded, when u is followed 
by E with a trema over it (e), and in the derivatiyes of 
such words. Examnles : Gigua, hemlock ; Aigua, sharp ; 
Aigilills, needle f Aigilillea, needleful, Aiguisament, sharpeningy 

Aiguillon, sting, Aiguiser, to sharpen, &g,, Ambigus, ambiguous, 
Ambiguite, ambiguity; Contigua, contiguous, Exigua, slender, 

{1) Q is not sonnded in Doigtt finger (spelt so on account of its Latin 
source digitus), and in San^su«, leech^ compound of Sang and Suer. 

(2) U is also not sounded before a, o in yerbs ending in gueb, where 
it is retained as being part of the radical : II yogua, nous yoguons, &6. 
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Exigaite, smaUnesa. XT is also sounded in Lingual (Lat. lingua)) 
Linguisftf, linguist; Ineztinguible (in and eziinguere), in- 
extinguishable ; Arguer (arguere), to reprove ; and in proper 
names : Guistf, Aiguillon, Le Guid^. 

GG is sounded one (vide § 65) : Agglomeration, — ; Ag- 
grayanf, aggravating. Except before x : Suggestion, — ; 
Suggerer, to suggest, &c. 

( § 92. H is either mute or aspirated. 

The H mute is entirely useless for the pronunciation, and is 
kept in words derived from Latin and Greek only to show their 
etymology. ^^^ 

Therefore the h mute does not prevent the elision, i. e. the 
suppression of the final vowel replaced by an apostrophe in 
certain monosyllables, nor the joining of the preceding con- 
sonant with the vowel following the initial h ; accordingly the 
words beginning with h are in every respect considered as be- 
ginning with a vowel, e. g. : L'Aabit, the dress ; JjesJientierSf the 

heirs ; Mon Aistoira, my history ; laheihe, the grass.; Un^ Ticsi- 
tation, a hesitation ; Titr^ ^onorabl^, honourable title* 

( Liitial H is mute in all Latin words beginning with h, ^'^ 
also in nearly all words derived from Greek. Examples : 
iJaleintf (Lat. halitus) ; ITabitud^ (Lai habitudo) ; Tlame^on 
(Lat. hamus) ; Habitant (Lat. habitans) ; * Habile (Lat. ha- 
bilis) ; Heur^ (Lat. bora) ; Homme (Lat. homo) ; JF/iver (Lat. 
hiems) ; Jfo^ineur (Lat. honor) ; Humeur (Lat. humor) ; 
Horreur (Lat. horror) ; Harmonic (Greek Apfiovia) ; Holo- 
causte (Greek oXoKavvrov) ; Homeopat/ii^ (Gr. O/ioioc nadog) ; 



(1) Probably this proxmnciation is that which was adopted by the Bo- 
manB, m the practice of the Italians of oar day is to sappress the h eyen 
in the orthography of snch words : onor, ora, error. 

(2) Exule (Lat. olemn), ^aissier, deriyative of ostinm, have also b 
mate, although there is none in Latin. 
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Horizon (Gr. Opt^wv) ; Hbrlog^ (Gr. MpoXoyiov) ; HjVLciaiJie 
(Gr. vaKivOoe) ; Hjdiogene (Gr. tJ^«p&yevva«) ; Ejene (Gr. 
vaiva) ; Hymen (Gr. ti/«|v) ; Hypocrisi^ (Gr. vvoKptvig) ; 
HeieBie (Gr. acpccrtc) ; Hierarcliw (Gr. Upapxta) ; Hoitre ^*' 
(Gr. OffTptov). 

H aspirated (Lat. asper) ^' is so called, because it giyes a 
rather rough, guttural sound to the vowel before which it is 
placed, indicating that this letter is to be pronounced with a 
slight breathing, aspiration or motion from the throat, and ac- 
cordingly it prevents the elision, and the joining of the preced- 
ing consonant with the following vowel (vide § 107). Examples : 
La hach^, the axe ; Un^ harp^, a harp ; Triste hasard, sad 
chance ; Le hero«, the hero ; Les herissons, the hedge-hogs ; 
^Mahu^, my hut ; Son hibou, his owU 

§ 93. All words of Latin derivation to which h has been 
prefixed by the French, have this h aspirated. ^'^ They are : 

Hach^ (ascia) Axe 
Hann^ton (^) Cock-chafer 
Harangti^ (ara) Harangue 
Harceler (arcere) To torment 

(1) H is also mnte in all compounds of words haying initial h mate, 
as in D^sTionnenr, dUhonaur ; D6s^abitaer, to dUaectutom ; Mal/tenr, 
misfortune; Bon/teor, happinets; Jnh&hiie, unapt ; InhJunBia, inhuman. 
It is mute too in the body of words, where its presence is generally due 
to Latin origin : Cession (cohiesio), Ye^^mence (yehementia), Y4/ucn]« 
(vehicalom), Exhalation (exhalatio), Exportation (exhortatlo), Co^rence 
(cohoerere), Trahir (trahere). Except Cohorte (cohors). 

(2) In expressing any strong sentiment, the h is generally pronounced 
for the sake of emphasis with the fall aspiration, but otherwise it is scarcely 
heard at all. 

(3) The following words coming from Latin with h are neyerthelesi 
aspirated: Haleter (halitare), to pant ; Hennir (hinnire), to neigh; H6- 
risser (horreus setis), to bristle up^ because they all form an onomatopeia, 
and also Hideux (hiipidus), hideous, to preserye the emphasis. 



Hardi (ardens) 


Bold 


Haride^k (aridus) 


Jade 


Haut (altus) 


High 


Hibou (bubo) 


Owl 



Hon (forin) Out 

Houlett* («goIim) Cnok 

HoMw (nraa) Houting 

Haer (olDlare) To hoot 



Ha1# (dXia) Drying-ttin 

Hameaa (a/ia Hamlet 

Haccha {ayruv) Hip 

Hara»ser(apQ»«iv)roAani«t 
Harpie (^xvia) Har^y 



Hnit (o«t«) Eight 

Hoaier (smnere) To tap up 
B.uppe (npnpa) Woop 

-, -- Harler (nlnlare) To hmd 

■□d their eompotiDda, when any. 
Althoagh the following words acme from Greek they hare 
also the s aspirated : 

Harper {dpTaZav) To grajpl* 
Havir (avEtv) To icorch 

Hernia iiovoc I ^'""'' 

Hargnei]z\ J Peevith 

Heron {ipHlai) Heron 

Heroi '" (lipwc) Hero 

Herw {ipniov) Harrou: 
and their componnds, when any. 
S W. The following words of different ori^ are all 
aspirated: 



Hal 

Habler TolalkoiUntatlout'y 

Hagari Haggard 

Hedge 

Bag 

Hatred 

Uair-ihirt 

Tomage 

Marhet'duiy 

Hall 

HaUebarda HaOerd 
BWIebreda Luhberly Jellots 
Ha/lier Thicket 



Haitf 
Haillon 

Hain 
Halagtf 
Ha^lagtf 



HalU 

Hamao 

Han 

Hangar 

Hanss 

Hanter 

Happer 

Haqu«ne< 

Haras 

HardM 

Harem 

HarenfT 

Haricot 



HaU 



Sm all earavantarg 
Shed 



To frequent 
To map 
Pacing-hiTm 
Stud of Jiaraet 
C'/otiiei 



Herring 
French bean* 



(1) Th« Bompomrfi of tMi worf h.ya their b mat«: ffirdna, Hi- 
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Harnaij 


Harness 


Harol 
Harptf 




Harp 


Hasari 


Chance 


Hart 


Halter 


Hastf 


Doe-hare 


Hat« 


Haste 


Haabans 


Shrouds 


Hanbert 
HaTtf 




Wan 


Havr^ 


Harbour 


Heaum^ 


Helm 


He! 

Hein! 

Heler 






To hail a ship 


Hem! 
Henri <»> 




Henry 


Heraat 


Herald 


Herd 


Wretch 


Hetr« 


Beech'tree 


Heart 


Hit 


Hisser 


To hoist 


Hob^reau 


Hobby 


Hocher 


To shake 



Hola! 

Hollands 

Homard 

Honnir 

Honttf 

Hoqnet 

Hordd 

Katie 

Hottentot 

Houblon 

Hoa^ 

Hoailk 

Honld 

Hou/?ptf 

Honri 

Hoiu; 

Huchd 

Hugu^ot 

Hand 

Hard 

Hassard 

Hatin 

Butie 



Holla ! 

Holland 

Lobster 

To disgrace 

Shame 

Hiccough 

Dorset 

Hop 

Hoe 

Pit coal 

Swell of the sea 

Tuft 



Holly 
Hutch 



Fore-tap 

Head of a mid boar 



Quarrelsome 
Hut^^ 



H is aspirated in all compoands of words having the 
aspirated h : Enhardir, to embolden ; Dehamacher, to unhaT' 
ness ; Hehansser, to raise. 



(1) This word is not generally aspirated in conyersation : C*est Henri, 
It is Henry. 

(2) The best way of fixing in the memory this list of words with 
aspirated h is, to compose short phrases in which they will enter : e. g. 
Get homme a les yenar hngar(f«, &c. 
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Bemark. — Onz^, eleven and eompoonds ; Oair, to hear ; Oai, 
yes ; Oaat^, wadding, after la^ have a peculiarity : althoagh 
beginning with a vowel, they do not suffer the elision, do 
not join with the preceding consonant, and are considered 
in every respect, (except aspiration,) as beginning with an 
aspirated h ; so we say : Le onz« jain, the eleventh of June ; 
Dai^ez ouir ma prier^, condescend to hear my prayer; 
Vous avez oui eette Aistoir^, you have heard that history ; 

Les oui et les non, the ayes and the noes ; La ouat^, the 
wadding* 

§ 95. X is equivalent to ES or GZ, and therefore has two 
sounds : the sharp KS, and the other flat GZ. 

It is sounded ks in all words beginning with ex and com- 
pounds followed by a consonant; also in the body of words, and 
at the end when pronounceable, (vide § 64). Ex. : Excava- 
tion, — ; Explication, — ; Inexperience, — ; Exc^, excess ; 
Extermination, — ; Extremite, extremity ; Fluxion, — ; 
Boxer, to box ; Axioms, axiom ; Luxe, luxury ; Oxigene, 
oxygen ; Texte, text ; Onix, onyx ; Prefix, prefixed ; Phenix, 
— ; Styx, — » 

It has its soft sound oz in all words beginning with x, 
EX, followed by a vowel and their compounds, when any. 
Examples : Xavier, Xaverius ; Xenophon, — ; Exil, exile ; 
Exoneration, — ; Exaltation, — ; ExAiber, to exhibit ; 
Inexorable, — ; Inexact, — . 

Bemark. — X is pronounced like Z in : Deuxieme, second ; 
Sixieme, sixth ; Dixiem^, tenth, for euphony's sake. It is 
equivalent to the sibilant s in Six, Dix, ten, when alone or as 
the last word of a period, and in : Soixante, sixty : Nous 
etions six, dIx, &c., we were six, ten, Sc, ; Bruxelles, Auxonne, 
Anxerre. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

COMPOUND CONSONANTS AND LIQUID SOUNDS. 

§ 96. The principal eomponnd consonants that present 

some difficulties are : CH, PH, RH, SC, TH. 

§ 97* OH may he considered as the sharp of J; it has 

two sounds. 

1st. — Its natural one which is the most general aird is to he 
found in the heginning, or hody of words. Examples : Cha- 
peau, hat ; CheTal» horse ; Chuehoter, to whisper ; Acha^ 
purchase; Enchant^ment, enchantment; Cmch^, pitcher; 
Archtf, arch ; Planch^, plank ; Chich«» stingy. 

2nd.— The sound of K in all Greek, ^^^ Hehrew, Italian 
words introduced in French. Examples : Anachorettf, ana- 
choret ; Anachronisms, anachronism ; Archangs, archangel ; 
ilrchonttfy archon ; Catechumentf, catechumen ; Chaos, — ; 
Chersonese, — ; Choeur, choir ; Cholera, — ; Chiromancis, 
chiromancy ; £cho, — ; Eucharistis, eu4;Jiarist ; Orchestra, 
orchestra ; Antiochus, — ; Bacchus, — , and compounds ; ^ 
Gracchus, — ; Achah, — ; Cham, — ; Chanaan, — ; Nabu- 
chodonosor, Nebuchadnezzar ; Michel- Ange, Michael Angelo ; 
Machiavel, — ; and Chiaro, — ; Chiave, — ; Scherzando, — 
(musical terms). 

Except: Archeveqi/e, "^ arc/ti^w/top ; Catechisms, cafscAwm; 
Chariyari, 97{oc/c-mt/5ic*; Cherubin, cAsru& ; Chirurgis, surgery, 
and compounds ; Chyls, — ; Michel, Michael : Patriarchs, 
patriarch ; Stomachiqtis, stomachic ; and in all words haying 
for initial abohi and for final chib : Archiduc, archduke ; Ar- 
chipel. Archipelago ; Architects, architect ; Archlys, — ; Anar- 
chic, anarc% ; Monarchis, monarchy ; Oiigarchis, oligarchy, 

(1) In words eoming from Greek, ch replacei y* 

(2) Eifiept — Bachiqae, haeehic. 

(8) Except — ^Arehi^piseopat, areUepiseopaey ; Arohi^piflcopal, — . 
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CH at the end of a word, or followed by a consonant, is 
always pronounced like o hard. Examples : MonicA, Saint- 
Boc^ Yareo&, Zurich, ^^' ^AracAnee, Christ, CAroniqti^, CArO' 
nometrtf, C^rysalide, Tec&niqtitf. 

§ 98. PH is to be foond in all the French words coming 
from Greek with ^, and is eqniyalent in sound to f. Examples : 
Pharmacia, pharmacy ; Phar^, Lighthouse ; Philosophic, philo- 
sophy ; Philtre, joM//tfr ; Phrase, — ; Physionomie, jt^A^nonomy ; 
Alphabet, — ; Metaphysiqtie, metaphysics ; Z^phir, zephyr ; 
Camphre, camphor ; Geographic, geography ; Joseph, — . 

§ 99. BE. — The h being only kept there for the sake of 
deriyation is always silent. Examples : EAetorique, rhetoric ; 
BJiuhtahe, rhubarb; BAumatismc, rheumatism ; "Rhume, rheum; 
EnrAume, affected with rJieum ; CatarrAe, cattarh. 

§ 100. SG initial before b, i, t, is pronounced like o only. 
Examples : iScenc, — ; iSceau, seal ; iScelenU, cursed ; Scie^ 
saw ; Science f — ; Scjihe, Scythian, 

When SG is followed by a, o, n, or by a consonant, or when 
it stands in the body of words, the two articulations are 
distinctly heard. Examples : Scabieusc, scabiosa ; Scandalc, 
scandal; Scolastiqtic, scholastic; Scorpion, — ; Sculpture, 
— ; Scribe, — ; Scrupule, scruple ; Scrutin, ballot ; E/fer- 
yescence, — ; Suscitation, instigation ; Transcendance, tran- 
scendancy ; Yiscere, viscus. 

§ 101. TH generally replaces in French the O of the 
Greek, and is equiyalent to T only. Examples : TAe, tea ; 
Theatre, — ; TAorax, — ; TAym, thymic ; AntAropophage, 
anthropophagus; ApoihicBire, apothecary; EntAousiasme, efitAti* 
siasm; Misanthrope, — ; AbsintAe, wormwood i AcantAe, 
acanthus ; LutA, lute ; ZenitA, <— • 

§ 102. The combination of letters which represent the 
liquid sounds are : GN, IL final, ILL, and LL. 

(1) CH IB silent in AlmanacA, almanack. 
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§ 108. GN. — These two letters combine to form a peculiar 
soand called liquid, and which is to be found also in Italian 
and Spanish. This sound is very easy to form. Being how- 
eyer yery delicate in its nature, and seyeral of the organs of 
yoice being put in motion to form it, the only way of learning 
how to pronounce it perfectly is to hear it from the mouth of 
a natiye. GN in all words of frequent use in French has its 
liquid sound. Examples : 



Agneau 


Lanib 


Malignite 


Malignity 


BenigHite 


Benignity 


Mignon 






Champagne 




Seigneur 


Lord 




Champignon 


Mushroom 


Signal 






Compagnon 


Companion 


Signature 






Cognee 


Hatchet 


Baigner 


To bathe 


Dignite 


Dignity 


Bagn^ 


The galleys 


Enseig^^ment Teaching 


Besogn^ 


Labour 


fiteignoir 


Extinguisher 


Borgn^ 


Blind of an eye 


Grognon 


Grumbler 


Chataign^ 


Chestnvt 


Ignorant 




Cigognij 


Stork 




Indignation 




Cygn^ 


Swan 




Lorgnon 


Eye glass 


Lign« 


Line 


Magnanim^ 


Magnanimous 


Peign« 


Comb 


Magnifiqti^ 


Magnificent 


Regn^ 


Reign 



Exceptions. — In all Latin words, and in a few French words 
coming from Latin, and which are not of common use, o and 
N are pronounced distinctly, each with its natural sound: agnus, 
Magnificat, Gnom^ and compounds. Inexpugnable, Ignition, 
Cognat, Cognation, Agnat, Agnation, Stagnant, Stagnation, 
Diagnostic, Incognito. G is silent in Signet. 

§ 104. L liquid (L mouillee). — This letter combines with 
I, with another L, or with IL to form the second liquid sound 
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in French, thus it has three forms : IL final coming after the 
Yowels A, B or BU ; ILL preceded by one of the vowels a, e or 
Eu, 0X7, n ; LL always preceded by i. Generally the liquid 
does not alter the sound of the preceding vowel, because like 
any other consonant it must be joined with the following 
vowel, when there is one ; otherwise it modifies the preceding 
vowel without altering its character. Vide § 106. 

Examples of the liquid il preceded by a, (a) : 



Travail 
£ventail 
Portail 
Betail 

Vermeil 
Bommeil 
Orteil 
Beveil 



Work 
Fan 

Gate way 
Cattle 



Corail 
Poitrail 
Ail 
Bercail 



EL preceded by e, (e semi-open) : <^^ 



SUver gilt 
Sleep 
Toe 
Awaking 



Meteil 
Soleil 
A^pareil 
Conseil 



Coral 
Chest 
Garlic 
Sheep-fold 

Maslin 
Sun 

Apparatus 
Counsel 



Exceptions. — In the following words the e preceding the 
liquid preserves its natural sound : 



CEil 

Cercueil 

£ciieil 

Auteuil 
Fauteuil 
Chevreuil 
Seuil 



Eye 

Coffin 

Rock 



Becueil 
Orgueil 
Acc2iell 



IL preceded by eu : 
French town Cerfeuil 
Armchair £cureuil 
Roebuck Bouvreuil 

Threshold Deuil 



Collection 

Pride 

Welcome 

Chervil 
Squirrel 
Bullfinch 
Mourning 



(1) Pronotmce e like d, semi-open. E followed by a liqnid sound is 
generally changed into h semi-open, in order to help ont the articalation 
of the liqnid. 
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Examples of the liquid nx preceded by a, (0). 



Batailb 


BattU 


Taillenr 


Tailor 


Palllif 


Straw 


Quincaillier 


Iron-monger 


Yalllant 


Valiant 


Rocaillenx 


Pebbly 


Medallion 


Medallion 


Trayailleor 


Worker 


ILL preceded by 


B (± semi-open). 




BienTeillanl 


Benevolent 


Merveillenx 


Wonderful 


Groseilltf 


Strawberry 


OreilLf 


Ear 


Vieillard 


Old man 


Velllif 


Eve 


VieilU 


Old woman 


Abelllif 


Bee^^ 




ILL preceded by eu. 




FenilU 


Leaf 


Fenillagtf 


Foliage 


Portefenilb 


Portfolio 


FenllUton 


ArpendUt ^ m Mewi 


Cheyre-fenilL 


^ Honey suckle 


Nenilly 


French town 


Venillez 


Be willing 


(Eilladtf 


Glance 




ILL precede 


(d by on, u. 




Grenonilltf 


Frog 


Gazonillagtf 


Warbling 


Gitronilltf 


Pumpkin 


Bouillon 


Broth 


Bronillon 


Rough copy 


Patronill^ 


Patrol 


Cniller 


Spoon 


CoillCTee 


Spoon-full 




Examples of th 


e liquid LL. » 




Postilion 


Postilion 


Gaspilleur 


Lavisher 


Coqi/illagtf 


Shell 


Papillon 


Butterfly 


Bequilltf 


Crutch 


Perilleux 


Perilous 


Vermilion 


Vermilion 


FamilU 


Family 



(1) In Oueillir, to gather and its componnds, b retains its natnra] 
soimd. 

(2) This form is distinct from the former (ILL), inasmneh as the I is 
not a part of the liquid, but is sounded with the preceding syllables. 



Filk 


DauglUtr 


Tillae 


Deck 


Billan) 


Billiards 
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Anguilltf Ed 

Filleul Ood $on 

Artillenr Artilleryman 

It is worthy of remark that L or LL is never sonncled 
liquid without heing immediately preceded hy the Towel I, 
which is either a part of the liquid, as in TraYail» Groseille ; 
or belongs to the preceding syllable as in Postilion. 

§ 105. The liquid sound LL is heard in the following 
combinations of vowels : 

1. Li pronoimcing the vowel diphthong den, which is 
sounded lliN : paien, gardien, chirurgien, &c. 

2. Li the imperfect indicative and present subjunctive, first 
and second person plural of the verbs which have their present 
participles in iant or tant; e. g. nous priions, que vous 
priieZy vous liiez, que nous liionx, nous payion^, qiie vous 
payieZy vous croyiez, que nous croyion«y &e-, pronounced 
pri-U-iom, pri-U-iez, &c. 

8. In pays, paysan (pronounced pe-ll-i), &e,, and in the 
verb obeir whenever the termination begins with i, oheissBnt, 
(obe-ll-i^sant), obei, obeissons, obeissez, &c., to avoid the 
hiatus. 

DIVISION OF SYLLABLES. 

§ 106. General Bulb. — 1. As a general rule each con- 
sonant should be joined with the following rather than with 
the preceding vowel, and this is done in French whether the 
consonant occurs in a simple or in a compound word ; e. g. 
vi-VA-oi-T^ ; po-TA-GB ; OA-BA-YA-NE ; i-nu-ti-li-t6. Thus, 
although the syllable in is a prefix in the compound word 
inutilite, the n is joined with the u rather than with the i ; 
also Ai-MBB, although eb and not mbb is the grammatical 
inflexion. 
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2 When two consonants come together between two yowels, 
the one is joined with the preceding, and the other with the 
following vowel, as do-mes-ti-qu« ; es-pe-ban-c« ; his-toi-s^ ; 

SA-TIS-FAO-TION ; INS-TAN< ; CONS-TANt ; TBANS-PA-BEMt (vide 

§ 42, Remark 2). 

8. In the case of a consonant being doubled, or in the case 
of the liquid sound LL, the former must for the sake of ap- 
pearance be joined with the preceding vowel, and the latter 
with the following : e. g. EX-CE^LEN< ; Bon-NE^T« ; qf-FUs- 
queb; taII-Ieur; ba-taU-I^; piI-Ia-g^. 

4. When two consonants come together and form one arti- 
culation, (as in the case of the diphthong consonants, in oh, 
pH, BH, TH, and the liquid on), the two consonants are indi- 
visible: e. g. TA-BL^; oBo-oHEf; ±'Olaib; e-phe-m^-b^; 
EN-B/tu-Mi:; A'VL-Tht'Ue; iiA-u-gni-T^ ; bob-on«; obs-ou* 

BI-TE ; ABS-TI-NEN-0« ; OBS-TA-CL^ ; I-Ni:-BBAN-LA-BLtf. 

EXERCISE ON THE DIVISION OF SYLLABLES. 



Desespoir 

Inepuisable 

Hieroglyphyque 

£gyptienne 

Organe 

Descendant 

Image 

Cavemes 

Estime 

Accompagner 

Abstinence 

£nergie 

Estomao 



Despair 

Inexhaustible 

Hieroglyphic 

Egyptian 

Organ 



Caverns 

Esteem 

to accompany 



Precisely 
Teaching 
Exigency 



Energy 
Stomach 



Precisement 

Enseignant 

Exigence 

Constantinople — — — — 

Commission ■ 

Inexplicable 

Instruction 

Paillasson MaJt 
Obscurcissement Darkening 

Exasperation ■ 

Statistique Statistic 

Ignorance 

Miserable 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE UNION OF WORDS AND GENERAL HARMONY 

OF THE LANGUAGE. 

§ 107. The reading of French may be compared to the 
ninning of a stream whose coarse is not obstmcted by any 
impediment, save that in the reading there are slight inter- 
mptions, where the stops and grammatical sense clearly in- 
dicate they should be. This nniform flaency is one of the 
characteristic beaaties of the French langoage. To ensure 
this fluency, the words are made to coalesce or flow into one 
another whereyer it is possible. There is one general rule 
for this. 

When a word ends in a consonant, and the next begins with 
a Yowel, both are joined and read like one. The consonant 
of the one becoming the articulation of the next. All words 
in natural sequence are thus joined, i. e. an adjectiye in con- 
junction with its noun, a nominative with its verb, and all 
words not making sense by themselves, but requiring to be 
joined with others in order to complete the expression. 

This coalescence must be rigorously carried out, unless 
contrary to harmony, in poetry and lofty language ; but in 
prose, and above all in ordinary conversation, as it would be 
pedantic to adhere servilely to the rule, good taste and the 
usages of society must be followed* 

COALESCENCE OF CONSONANTS. 

§ 108. B terminal is found only in words introduced from 
other languages, and when preceding a vowel retains its 
articulation. Examples ; 

Achab ei&U roi dlsrael. Achab was king of Israel. 

Caleb et Josue entrer^t Caleb and Joshua entered into 

dans la terr^ promise. the promised land. 

4 
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Exception.— Plom6, lead, whose b showing only its sooree 
(Lat. plmnbmn), is never heard nor joined with the following 
vowel. ^* 

§ 109. P, if pronounced along with the initial vowel of the 
word following wonld not form a harmonious sound, and is 
therefore silent. 

Bat BEAUCOUP, much, and tbop, too, form exceptions to this 
rule ; e. g. 

Le camp est hMlement for- The camp is skilfolly for- 
tifie. ^ tified. 

Le lonp a ravi le<,agneatu; The wolf has carried off the 

da berger. lambs of the shepherd. 

Yotre champ est bien caltive Year field is well cultivated. 

II abeancoapetadieetbeau- He has studied much and 
coup interroge la nature. deeply interrogated nature. 

'^11 lui s^rabeaucouj^pardonney ''She will be forgiven much, 
car eZl^ a boaucoup aime." because she has loved much." 

Tout bon citoyen devrait etre Every good citizen ought to be 
trop ^eureux de consacrer ses too happy to dedicate his life 
jours au service de sa patri^. to the service of his country. 

YoTis^eies trop aimabk et ^^^ You are too kind and too 

trop oblig^anfy Monsieur. obliging, Sir. 

«*Ce zeltf est trop ardent, This zeal is too ardent; let 

sou/'frez qu'il se modern.'* — it be moderated. 

*'0n n*en peu£ trop avoir One cannot have too much of 

pour le Dieu qu*on revere." it for the God whom one reveres. 

(1) E followed by any final consonant (except z and g), which Joins 
with the following word, becomes d, less or more open, according to the 
nature of that consonant, in order to assist the coalescence ; •. g. 
Caldb et Josa6, &o, 

(2) E final and h mate initial, do not prevent the coalescence. 
Vide § 124. 
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Bemaik. — When p or any other consonant is pronoonced at 
the end of a word, it will necessarily coalesce with the vowel 
following. The consonants m, n, p, and b in eb terminating 
noons and adjectiyes are amongst those to which this rale 
applies; e. g. 

Ahra^am est app^le le per^ Abraham is called the father 
des croyan^^. of the faithful. 

Son Aymen a ete cel^bre His marriage was celebrated 
avec nn^ grands pomp^. with great pomp. 

XJn cap est nn^ elevation d^ A cape is an elevation of land 
ierre qui s'avanc^ dans la mer. which projects into the sea. 

Le fer est nn metal ntil^. Iron is a usefol metal. 

Mon cher ami. My dear friend. 

H est fier et hantain. He is prond and hanghty. 

§ 110. F final coalesces well with the following vowel, and 
therefore retains its own articulation. Except neuf, nine, 
where f is changed into its corresponding flat y, for the sake 
of euphony ; e. g. 

La nation frsn^BiBe dirigee The French nation led by an 
par un chef Aabil^ accompli^ da able ruler accomplishes great 
grand^s choses. things. 

Le freb esquif eisit le jouel The frail skiff was the sport 
des vagt/es. of the waves. 

Ce canif est a moi. This Pen-knife is mine. 

Les At^eniens VkYaient I'es- The Athenians had a quick 
pri^ yif et penetrant and penetrating turn of mind. 

Notre troupe se composai^ de Our troop was composed of 
neu/^Anglaisy nenfyAUemBJidSy 9 Englishmen, 9 Germans, 

neu^Espagnoh etneu/^talien< 9 Spaniards, and 9 Italians. 

Je pass^rai chez vou5 k I will call upon you at 9 
neuf^henres ce soir. o'clock this evening. 
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§ 111. Z most readily unites with the following vowel, and 
therefore is always joined with it. 

Y^nes ici, Monsieur, pre- Come here, sir, take a seat 
nez un sieg« et parlez a haut^ and speak aloud. 

yoLp. 

** La belett^ ayai< mis le The weasel had put her nose 

nez a la fenetre." to the window. 

Soyez economy de votre " Be economizing of your time 

temps, car Yous^aurez a en because you will have an ac- 

rendre compta un jour. count to render of it one day. 

Pardonnez a yos semblabk^ Forgive your fellow crea- 

• si V0U5 voulez que Dieu vous tnres, if you wish God to par- 

pardonn^. don you. 

§ 112. S and X. — To avoid the harsh, hissing sound of 
these letters, they are changed in the union of words into Z, 
the corresponding flat of S, in order to form a softer combina- 
tion with the vowel. ^^^ Examples : 

Ne vouSj,exposez pas^inutiltf- Do not expose yourself use- 
ment au danger. lessly to danger. 

Laissons les soties frayeur^ Let us leave foolish fears 
auxjiommes saperstitieuo^^et to superstitious and ignorant 

ignoran^s. men. 

hes.^enhnts sent de p«- Children are little men, and 

ills Jiommes ei souvent les Jiom- frequently men are but big 

mes sont de gra,nds^enhiLts. children. 



(1) When any letter is sounded at the end of a word, as S in fils, D 
in David, &c., contrary to the usual custom in French, such a letter will 
naturally retain its proper sound, and will not he changed in coalescence, 
e. g. Mon fi/s et le y6tre, my ton and yours; David 6tait po5t«, David 
was a poet. 
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hesjiomraea sont ing6- Men are ingenioas in de- 
nietu?.^ Be tromper. ceiving themselves. 

L'adversite nooszaccabk Adversity overwhelms ns, but 
maiSjfiUe nons^instrai^ it instructs as. 

**Vien5, nou3 seron»,Aeureua?,ensemble :" 

**La terrtf est indigne de toi." 

" Come, we shall be happy together : 

The earth is unworthy of thee." 

" mort, tu peuar.attendrtf, eloigns, eloigne toi" 

" Va eonsoler les coeurs que la honte, re/Troi," 

"Le pale desespoir devor^." 
'* death, thou canst wait, flee, flee, 
Go and console the hearts which are preyed upon 
By shame, fright, and pale despair." 

*'Car JOS beauay^yeux sonf plein« de douceurs^infiuiM ;" 

" Car T05 petites mains, joyeuses.et bcni^s," 

"N*ont poin^ mal fait encor." 

"Because your beautiful eyes are full of inexpressible sweet- 
ness; because your little hands, joyful and blessed, have not 
yet done aught ill." 

§ lis, T retains its own articulation, but must not be too 
frequently repeated, to avoid harsh combinations of sound. 
The T of the conjunction ex is never joined to the following 
vowel. Examples : 

H est impossible de con- It is impossible to convince 

vainer^ un entete. (vide§ 120). an obstinate man. 

Tout est arrange dan< U Every thing in the world is 
monde avec xme sagesse et nne ordered with infinite wisdom 
bonte infini^f. and goodness 
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" Demandez et il toiu s^ra Ask and it shall be given 
accorde, frappez et il yons s^a nnto yon, knock and it shall 
ouvert." be opened nnto yon. 

*' Et toi, dont le conrronx yent englontir la terr«, 

Mer terrible, en ton lit qneZle main te resserr^ ?" 
** And then, whose rage wonld swallow np the land, 
terrible sea, what hand bridles thee in thy bed ?*' 

§ 114. D is changed into its corresponding sharp T 
when sonnded with the following yowel ; Examples : 

L*enyi^ s'assie^^a cote dn Enyy sits beside the tomb 
tombean des gra.ndsJiommes et of great men, and stirs their 
remud lenr cendr^ ayec nn ashes with a dagger, 
poignarc?. 

Demost^cn^ iut le pins Demosthenes was the greatest 
gTBXid^oTaXexii des Grecs. orator of the Greeks. 

Titns detraisit Jerusalem de Titns destroyed Jerusalem 
iond^evL combl^. from base to battlement. 

Q,u8iadfiii yent etr^aime, il When people wish to be loved, 

faut aimer les,antr^«. they must love others. 

Les ch^aliers du moyen ag^ The knights of the middle age 

etai^t armes de pie^ften cap. were armed from head to foot. 

§ 115. L and B, being liquids, flow easily with the follow- 
ing vowel, but the sound of B is not so strong in coalescence 
as in other cases. Examples : 

Le oh^val est un animal in- The horse is an intelligent 
telligen^ animal. 

Le bal est souvent fatal aux The ball is often &tal to 

jeunes fiUes. young girls. 

Le bel age est xme fleur pas- Youth is a transient flower, 
sagdre. 
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«Le ciel et la ierre pass^- The heayens and the earih 
ronf, mai5 mes paroler< ne pas- shall pass away, bat my words 
Beiont poin^** shall not pass away. 

Pour apprendrtf il fant etn- In order to learn, it is neces- 
dier avec ardenr. sary to study with zeal. 

La science est nn tresor i- Seience is an inexhaustible 

nepuisable. treasure. 

Le malheur plough Tincredul^ Misfortune plunges the sceptic 
dans.un desespoir a/&eua;. into a terrible despair. 

Eetenez bien de moi ce salutair^ avis : 

Pour savoir quelqt^ chos^ il faut Tavoir appris. 

Remember well this my salutary advice : 
To know anything one must have learnt it. 

§ 116. £E. — ^In nouns, the B of this termination is not 
carried on to the next word, ^^^ but when it is a yerb termina- 
tion it is sometimes carried on in prose, and generally in poetry 
and lofty language. Examples : 

Quoiqt^yousfassiezpour o- Whatever you may do to 

bliger un ingra^, yovls n^ par- oblige an ungrateful person, you 

yiendrez jamais.^t lui inspirer will never succeed in inspiring 

de la reconnaissance. him with gratitude. 

Ceux qui ne veulent pas re- Those who do not wish to 

noncer a leurs vices vou- renounce their vices, would 

draient oter auoTsautres leurs wish to take from others even 

Tortus memes. their virtues. 

Taire un service qu'on^^a To hold one's tongue about 

rendu, c'est ajouter au bien- a service which one has ren- 

fai^ dered, is to add to the kindness 



(1) See for the exception Remark § 109. 
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"Lenr sort les.ayili^ mau lexir sage constancy, 
Fait respecter eiinenx 17tOQorabltf indigence." 

Their lot lowers them, bat their prudent fortitude makes men respect 
in them honourable poyertj. 

Pauline. 

« C*eBt pen de me qnitter, tn veni done me sednir^ T* 

Polyeucte. 
" C'esi pen d*aller an ciel, je von5,y yeno? condnir^. 

" Is it not enough, then, for you to leave me, do yon want also to 
mislead me ?*' 

** It is not enough for me to go to heayen, I want to take you along 
with me thither. 

** Car je ven:r,anjonrd* hni folatrer avec von« 

An sein des vagne* mnrmnrant^s." 
*» For I wish to-day to sport with you in the midst of the murmuring 
wayes." 

Le biicher est aHnme et la The funeral pile is lighted, 

yictimd est pret^. and the yictim is ready. 

Le cocher a a^t^le les The coachman has yoked the 
ch^ana;. horses. 

'< Grains de laisser perir Tetranger en detress^ ; 
L*etranger qui snpplie est enyoye des dienx/' 

** Be careful not to leave the stranger in distress to perish ; 
The stranger who begs, is sent by the gods.** 

§ 117. G gntteral, takes the sound of K, bnt eyen then 
does not form a yery musical sound, and should be ayoided as 
much as possible. 

Un ran^kel^ye impose de A high rank imposes great 

grand^ d^oirs. duties. 

« Ne songez dcsormais qu*a yo.9,,errenr5 passeea, 
Quittez le lon^^^spoir et les yastes pensees." 

** Henceforth reflect only on your past errors, 
Give up great expectations and high-flown thoughts.*' 
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Plaigllons les peuple^ qui Let ns pity tlie peoples who 
g6xms8e7U sous \e jonji^etrangor groan nnder a foreign yoke. 

§ 118. C and Q final keep their natural K sound. Ex. : 
Le lae etait entoure d'un The lake was bounded by a 
roc escarpe. craggy rock. 

JjMquedue est un pent pour The aqueduct is a bridge for 
la conduits de^^eauo;. conveying water. 

Le public est souveut injustd The public is often unjust 
envers les grsLudsJiommes. towards great men. 

Le chant du coq annonc^ The crowing of the cock an- 

Tauror^. nounces the break of day. 

<* Le ciel avec Aorreur Yoit Heaven sees with horror this 

ce monstre sauvag^.*' savage monster. 

Le premier telegraphs atlan- The first Atlantic telegraph 

iique fut pose le cinq Aoiit was laid on the 5th of August, 

Mil hnit cent cinquants huit. 1858. 

§ 119. ON or OM, AN or AM, EN, AIN or EIN, &c., 
UN or UM, form an integral and indivisible sound, strictly 
vowel in its nature, (the m and n retaining in these combi- 
nations no part of their usual consonant articulation), and 
consequently do not coalesce with the following vowel. Ex. : 

L*aiglon est un pHit aigle. An eaglet is a little eagle. 

Le fiacon est sur la chsmiDee. The smelling-bottle is on the 

chimneypiece. 
Un nom illustrs est un An illustrious name is a good 
bel honiage, inheritance. 

Le pronom est un mot qui The pronoun is a word which 

tient la plac(? du nom. occupies the place of the noun. 

Le cadran indiqti^ Theur^ The dial shows the hour 

quani le soleil brills. whilst the sun shines. 
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L'ecran est snr le fauteoil* The screen is on the annchair. 

Adam ^abita le Paradu ter- Adam lived in the terrestrial 

restr^. Paradise. 

Hon consin est T«na m^ My cousin has come to see 

voir, me. 

Le tocsin a sonne. The alarm-bell has mng. 

n est noble do gagner son It is noble to earn one's bread 

pain a la snenr de son fron^ by the sweat of one's brow. 

£t je seiai^s/teoreux si, ponr me consumer, 

Tin destin envieux ne m'avait fait rimer. 

And I should be happy, if in order to tronble me, 
An enyious destmj had not made me rhyme. 

** II etait aZle fair^ a I'aurore sa cour, 

Parmi le thym et la rosee." 
He had gone to pay his conrt to Anrora, 
Amongst the thyme and the dew. 

La faim accompagn^ souyent Hunger often accompanies 

la pare560. idleness. " 

Le tribun etait nn magistral The tribune was a magistrate 

du peupl^ chez les Eomain^. of the people amongst the 

Romans. 

Un parfum agreabl^ fla^t^ An agreeable perfume pleases 

Todorat. the sense of smell. 

§ 120. The words ON, EN, UN, AUCUN, and COMMUN 
are in a manner exceptions to the preceding rule, i. e. they do 
coalesce with the following vowel, but still they preserve their 
strictly vowel nature, and an n is supplied between the two 
words to unite them. In coalescing, the sound un does not 
retain its usual sound, but partakes more of the nature of 
E, and no imaginary n is added. Examples : 

On„augment« son bon^eur en We increase our happiness in 
\e partag^ant avec un ami. sharing it with a friend. 
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LaPeyronse a voyage en^Ea- La Pcrouse has Tojaged in 
rope, en„Asi^, eiinAiriqti^y Europe, Asia, Africa, Americai 
ennAmeriqu^ et en^Oceanitf. and Oceania. 

QuBJid^onjfiVdJice enjkge, on When we advance in age, we 
devrait aossi avancer en verta. shonld advance in virtue. 

Aristottf a di^ : Vhomme est Aristotle has said : Man is 
un animal, mai^.un animal an iinimal, but a thinking 
pensan^ animal. 

Aucun homme n'es^ parfoi^ No man is perfect. 

Tou), d'un commun accori, All, with one consent, have 

ont agree ma proposition. accepted my proposition. 

Athalitf. 
" Non je ne vou5 veux pas contraindre a roublier," 

Joas. 
" Vou» ne le priez poin*." 

A.thali«. 

'* Vou« poufTez le prior," 
Joas. 
<< Je verrais cependant enninvoquer un autr^." 

No I do not wish to eompel yoa to forget him. 
Yoa do not pray to him. 

Yoa will be at liberty to pray to him. 
Yet I shonld see yoa praying to another. 

Un avare tondrait nn oeuf . An avaricious man would 

shear an egg. 

§ 121. MoN, TON and son ; bon, certain, plein, pbochain, 
VAIN, yiLAiN ^^^ do coalesce, but the n is taken from them and 
joined with the following vowel, leaving bo, mo, to, so, 

(1) Bat BON, OEBTAiN, &c., having then the same sonnd as their femi- 
nines, we avoid as far as possible placing them before a noan beginning 
with a ToweL When they stand before any other word than the noons 
which they qaolify, there is no coalescence. 
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OKBTAi, &c. The reason of this is, that if an m were added 
as in the last case, thej could not be pronounced without a 
nasal sound. Examples : 

La beaute ne yaudra ja- Beauty can never be worth a 

maisjUn bon esprif, et sur- sound intellect, and aboTe all 

tout un^ helie ame, a refined soul. 

Je doU mon assistance k ions I owe my help to all the un- 

les.infortunes, a mon ennemi fortunate, even to my enemy. 

meme. 
Ton kme est immorteHe ; Thy soul is immortal ; con- 

songesj I , sider of it. 

Son esprit, son intelligence, His mind, his intelligence, 

son a/Tabilite, son urbanite, his aflfability, his good breeding, 

son exceZleni cceur, lui onf ^^ excellent heart, have pro- 

vakTrestime et Ta/fection de ®^^^^ ^^^ *^® esteem and af- 

tous ceua? ([mVap^Tochent. ^^^^^^ <^/ ^^ ^^se who ap- 
proach him. 

Certain obstacle qui parait Any obstacle which appears 

d'abori insurmontable s*apla- at first insurmountable is easily 

nit aisement par le travail* smoothed down by labour. 

Le chasseur vit en plein air. The sportsman lives in the 

open air. 
NouSjirons^au prochain opera We will go to the next opera. 

C*est un vain BLCCord que It is an agreement without 
celui qui existe entre les me- value, that which exists among 

chanto. the wicked. 

C*est un vilain oiseau qtie It is a wretched bird 

celui qui ne s' attache pas.a son which does not adhere to its 

nii. nest. 
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§ 122. The diplithoog terminations ien, ieb, ion, onr, &o., 
follow the rale in § 119, bat a few words in ien and ieb are 
excepted, i. e. join the last consonant to the following vowel, 
yiz. : — aucien, bien, rien, dernier, premier, and all verbs in 
IEB occasionally in prose, bat generally in poetry and lofty 
language. Examples : 

Le chien est Temblem^ de The dog is the emblem' of 
la fidelite. fidelity. 

Le mien et le tien ont occa- Mine and thine have been the 
sionne bien des dissensions caase of much dissension in 
dans le mondd. the world. 

Quel gibier aimez-voos le mieux. What game do yon prefer ? 

XJn^ beZl^ action aagment^ A fine action increases in 
de prLr qaant^^on la foit sans.os- valae, when it is done with 

tentation. little show. 

L'ambition est ana passion Ambition is an insatiable 

insatiable. passion. 

Admirez avec qt^el soin Observe with what constant 

assida Toiseaa poarvoit aa^ care the bird provides for the 

besoins de sa jeana familla. wants of its yoang family. 
Herodote est le plas^an- Herodotus is the most ancient 

cien Mstorien conna. historian known. 

Mon ami est an ancien avoca^ My friend is an old advocate. 

Lynx envers nos pareils et taapes^envers nons, 

Noos nons pardonnons toa^ et rien axir^sxiiresjiommes. 

Lynxes towards our fellows, and moles towards oarselyesi we pardon 
everything in ourselves, and nothing in other men. 

Yoas^etes bien aimabla et Yon are very kind and in- 
bien indulgent. dulgent. 

Gombien on trouva de subli- How much sublimity one 

mites dans Tfivangila I finds in the Gospel ! 
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II a dit an dernier adieu a He has said the last farewell 
seSsamij. to his friends. 

Yotre fiZs est le premier elev^ Your son is the first pupil of 
de la classtf. the class. 

On pent tout sacrifier a We can sacrifice eyery thing 
Tamitie, ezcepte IVtonnet^ et to friendship, except honour 
Itf justtf. and justice. 

Mais je lui disais, moi, qu'un frold^ecnt Bssomme ; 
Qu'il ne hut que ce faibla k decrier un homme. 

Bat I told him, that a spiritless composition wearies me ; 
That only this failing was necessary to disparage a man. 

Anoien, dernieb, pbemieb, never coalesce, but with the 
nouns which they qualify ; vide note on § 121. 

BiEN, BiEN, when nouns never coalesce. Examples : 

Le philosophe porte tout son The philosopher carries all 

bien avec lui. his wealth along with him. 

Le bien et le mal out de tout The good and the bad have 

temps regn6 dans le mond^. always ruled in the world. 

Un rien aneantit ce qu*uii A trifle destroys what a trifle 

rien a fait naitr^. has given birth to. 

Un rien s/Qige lex^^ufants A trifle troubles children, and 

et un rien lesxapais^. a trifle appeases them. 

§ 123. The liquid forms very readily combine with the 
vowel following, and the union in consequence always takes 
place. Examples : 

Le travail est 1^ gardien de Work is the guardian of 

la vertu. virtue. 

J*ai vu rimpi^ adore sur la terr^, 

Pareil au cedre, il cachait dans les cieux 

Son front audacieux. 
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n semblaif a son gr6 goavemer le tonnem^, 
Fonlait Bux ^ieds bm ennemis yainciu ; 

Je n*ai fait que passer, il n'etaif dcjd. plus. 
I saw the wicked man worsliipped upon the earth ; like the cedar he 
hid in the clouds his andacioos head; he seemed to command the 
thnnder, according to his pleasure, trampled nnder foot his Tanqnished 
enemies. I only passed — and he was no more. 

L*orgueil est le vice des p«- Pride is the vice of little 
iiUsJjnes. Bonis. 

II est di/ficiltf de se defair^ It is difficult to get rid of an 
d'nn^ viei Ug A abitndg. old habit. 

'< A ces mots d*nn bonnet conyrant sa tet^ enorm^, 

EHe prencj d'nn yien^ chantry et la taill^'et la form^.** 

At these words, covering her immense head with a cap, 
She assumes both the size and the form of an old chorister. 

Ah ! Plenre fiU^ infortnn^e, 

Ta jennesse ya se fletrir, 

Dans sa flenr trqp iot moissonn^e ! 

Adieu, bean ciel, il hut mourir. 

Ah ! weep nnfortnnate girl, 

Thy youth is going to yanish away 

In its flower, too soon cut down I 

Bid adieu to the beautiful sky (for) you must die. 

Mon epons^estmadonc^com- My wife is my sweet com- 
pagn^t ma plus tendre ami^. panion and my dearest Mend. 

§ 124. E mute at the end of a word, and H mute initial, 
neyer affect the union of the consonant preceding with the 
following vowel, and the consonant always retains the sound 
which it would have if there were no coalescence. Ex. : 

L'arabtf aim^ k franchir les The Arab loves to fly through 
deserts sur son fldel^ coursier. the desert on his faithful steed. 

Quelle longue aHee ! What a long alley I 
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Soyez ^07met^ et prob^ I Be honest and jast i Your 
Votre intcret, votr« Aonneur, interest, your honour, your 

Dieu I'cxige. God demand it. 

Le courage impose non sen- Courage awes both men and 

lament tixixjiommesy mBls^en- animals, 
cord au^Tsanimau^. 

O'est un^ chos0 inoui^ que It is an unheard of thing to 
d'entondr^ un Aonnet^ homme hear an honest man slandering 

medir^ de son prochain. his neighbour. 

*'Pretez-moi Tun et"^ I'au- Lend me both of you an at- 

trg xme oreiUe aitentiv^." tentive ear. 

Un indiscre^ ressembl^ k nn^ An indiscreet person is like 
letire ouvert^. an open letter. 

Que la terr^ est petite a qui How small the earth is to him 

la Yoi^ des cieux. who sees it /rom heaven. 

Notre ame s'eleve en prian^ Our soul ennobles itself when 

it prays. 

Remarks. — 1. H aspirated, as before mentioned, always 
prevents the coalescence. Examples : 

C*est en ha:5san< le vice que It is in hating vice that we 

nous nou« fortifions dans la vertu. strengthen ourselves in virtue . 

On hasarde de perdre en We run the risk of losing by 
voulanf trojo gagller. wishing to gain too much. 

Ses yeux hagar^is ^roxrvent His haggard eyes prove the 
ragitation de son ame. turmoil of his soul. 

(1) Errors are often made in the nnion of words by pronouncing un 
and UME alike, but it ought to be borne in mind, that un is prononnced 
as in § 120, whereas in unb the u retains its own sound, and the v is 
joined to the following word. Thus the two rounds are entirely distinct. 
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^'Maisy quelque^r yains lauriers qne prome^te la guerre, 
On pent etre heros sans ravager la ierre,** 

Bat, whateyer Tain laurels war may promise, 
One can be a hero withoat laying waste the earth. 

2. — Componnd words keep in their plural the sound of 
their singular, and therefore the S added to the plural is 
never joined to the following word. 
Les gens distrains font souvent Absent people often spoak 
des coqs-a-ran^. unconnectedlj. 

Les arcs-en-ciel sonf formes Rainbows are formed by the 

par la reflexion des rayons reflection of the solar rays in 

solairtfs dans les nnag^. the clouds. 

Dans les pays chaads oUnelev^ In hot countries they bring up 

les vers-a-soi^ sur des muriers. silk worms on mulberry trees. 

Remark. — In the case of words terminating in ard or art, 

•ERT, CRD or CRT, ANO, ONO, ouRD, &c., and generally whenever 

the consonant r is followed by a final consonant, this final 

consonant must not be joined with the vowel following, since 

it would be contrary to the harmony of the language,^^^ e. g. 

Le vieillari ent raison ; Tun The old man was right; one 
des trois jouvenceauj; se noya of the three young men was 
deslepor^a/lant en^Ameriqu^. drowned on leaving the port. 

bound for America. 

U per9a son ennemi de par^ He pierced his enemy throag!> 
en par^ and through. 

Ce pauvr^ enfanf es^ soured This poor child is deaf and 
et mue^. dumb. 

Le flanc arrondi de la mon- The rounded side of the moun- 
tagn^ etait convert de chenes. tain was covered with oaks* 

(1) Fort, adyerb, is always joined with the vowel following : Ce rScit 
est fort int6re«8anf ; This itory U very interesting. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ELISION OF E. 

§ 125. E being one of the Laiyngeal sounds, and occupy- 
ing the yery top of the scale, is by nature heavy and undefined 
(haying neither the full resonance of the lower laryngeal 
sounds, nor the shrill tone of the phaiyngeal), and for this 
reason the genius of the French language requires that in 
prose and ordinary conversation it should be suppressed as 
often as judiciously possible, i. e. when it adds to the harmony 
and fluency of the language used, and although it is less fre- 
quently elided in poetry, yet its too common repetition is guarded 
against. No elision should ever take place which would 
prevent the hearing of the full articulation of a syllable. 

§ 126. The following general rules will be found useful. 

E FINAL BEFORB A WORD BEGINNINa WITH ▲ VOWEL. 

1. — E final is always suppressed both in prose and poetry, 
and the consonant or consonants immediately preceding it, 
are sounded with the initial vowel of the following word. 
Examples : 

n faut xendie homm&ge au We must render homage to 

courage et a la vertu. courage and virtue. 

On m*a raconte un^ aven- They related to me an extra- 
turd extraordinaire. ordinaiy adventure. 

La nature Jixansiiie est de- Human nature is depraved. 

pravee. 

" J*ai senti tout-a-coup un Aomicide acier. 

Que le tnutre en mon sein a plonge tout entier.*' 

I felt all at once a xnnrderoiiB weapon, 
Which the traitor had plunged completely in my bosom. 
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2. — ^When in prose E is followed by B as in the plural of 
noons, &c., or by nt, as in the third person plural of verbs, 
the E is suppressed, and the b or t is pronounced along with 
the vowel beginning the following word : in all these cases 
the consonant preceding the e is folly articulated. Vide § 88. 
Examples : 

Les grand^s.et nobles pen- Grand and noble thoughts 
sees yiefment da coeur. come from the heart. 

Les,impi«smSm6srend^t^oni- The impious even render 
magtf a la vertu. homage to virtue. 

G*es/ledestindeschos^.^a- It is the destiny of human 

main^s de n'avoir qu' un^ afiGairs to have but a short and 
courts et rapidtf duree. rapid duration. 

Les.insenses obeiss^nt a leurs Fools are obedient to their 
passions comm^ les girouett^ passions, as weather-cocks are 
obeiss^t au ven^ obedient to the wind. 

E FINAL BEFOBE ▲ WOBD BEOINNING WITH A OONSONAMT. 

§ 127. 1. — ^When the following word begins with a con- 
sonant, the E is suppressed in prose only, when there is an 
easy transition from the consonant or consonants immediately 
preceding it, and the consonant beginning the following word. 
This rule holds good always when the e is followed by s, and 
when it is followed by nt in the third person plural of verbs. 
Examples : 

Les.espri^s mediocres con- Common minds condemn 

domnent tout ce qiii pass« leur every thing which exceeds their 
portee. capacity. 

Untf rapidite que rien n'arret^ , A speed which nothing stops, 
entrains tout dans les.abim^s hurries on every thing into the 
de I'eternite abyss of eternity. 
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Jjkomme coupabld cherch^ A gnilty man seeks in vain 
Tain^ment un^ diversion aor for a diversion from the remorse 
remolds qui 1^ ponrsniv^t. which foUows him. 

2. — The s when final, or when it occors before s or before 
NT in the third person plural of verbs, is never suppressed in 
prose when the organs of speech cannot pass with ease from 
the consonant or consonants immediately preceding it to the 
consonant beginning the following word, and the b is more or 
less sounded in these cases, according as the preceding con- 
sonant requires its aid. This rule holds good for es and ent 
even when they stand before a vowel. Examples : 

TJne honorable pauvrete est An honorable poverty is pre- 

preferabl^ a xxne richess^ hon- ferable to shameful riches. 
teus«. 

hesjionueies gens se mon- Honest people always show 

tren^toujoursjaloua^derestim^ themselves jealous of the 
des^ajoiTesJiommes. esteem of other men. 

Comment un autre pou^Tait il How can another keep oar 
garder notre secret si nous ne secret if we cannot keep it 
pouvons \e garder nous-memes ? ourselves ? 

D*enormes nuag^s couvrent Huge clouds cover tho 
rhorizon. horizon. 

Qui parle done ainsi ? Who then speaks so ? 

Vous^avez d'aimables^enfan^s. You have amiable children. 

Mieux Y&ut perdre la Tie quo It is preferable to lose one*s 
de perdre T^nneur. life than one*s honour. 

Les mechants tremblent k The wicked tremble at the 

Vap^Toohe de la mort. approach of death. 

E in poetry constitutes a syllable or half a foot, and is 
therefore always pronounced before a consonant. 
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Quani^an monton belant la sombre boacheiitf 

Ouyre ses cavemen de mort, 
Paavres chiens^et montons, toute la bergeri^ 

Ne s*informe -plus de son sor^ 
When the dark elanghter house opens its caTem of death for the 
bleating sheep, poor dogs, and sheep — all the fold cares no longer about 
his fate. 

Ni Tayeagie hasari ni ravengle maiidr^ 
N'^t pn oreer mon 4md, essence de lomi^r^. 

Neither blind chance nor blind matter could haye created my sonl, 
essence of light. 

Je Bxns iexme, il est yrai ; mais^AUXj^kmes bien nees 

La yaleor n*&tiend pas le nombre de^sannees. 

I am yonng, it is true, bat lor the true-born soul worth does not wait 
for the number of years. 

§ 128. When E in the terminations k, es or ent, stands 
as the only yowel in the last syllable of a word, it forms what 
is called a feminine termination. When it occurs in French 
poetry at the end of a yerse, it forms with the corresponding 
sound a feminine rhyme and is always mute. ^^' 

Et toi dont le courrouo; yeut engloutir la terr^y 

Mer terrible, en ton lit quelle main te resserr^. 
And thou, whose anger wishes to swallow up the land, 
Terrible sea, what hand holds thee back in thy bed. 
II commands au solell d*animer la nature, 

Et la lumier^ est un don de ses mains ; 

Mais sa loi saiute, sa loi pur^ 
Est le plus riche don qti*il sit fait aurr./iumains. 

He commands the sun to give life to nature. 
And light is the gift of his hands ; 



(1) A masculine termination is one in which no b occurs, or in which 
it is not the only Towel as : a, a«, Aient, in, oient, ou, &o. 
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Bat his pure and holy law is the richest gift 
That he has erer made to man. 
In poetry es and ent always form a dbiinct syllable, eyen 
before a vowel. Examples : 

Quel hias -pent yous snspendr^, innombrable^setoiks ? 

Nnlt brillante di^ nous qui t'a donne tes voiles. 
YHiat arm can hold yon np, innnmerable stars t 
Tell ns, oh 1 glittering night, who has giren thee thy veils. 

L'illnsion feconde Aabite dans mon sein, 

D*ane prison sor moi les mnrs pesent en vain, 

J*ai les ailes de Tesperance. 

The fmitfol illusion dwells in my breast, 
The walls of a prison in vain weigh upon me, 

I have the wings of hope. 
Et seconanf ses blancbes.ail^, 

L'ange, a ces mo^s, a pris Tessor 
Vers les demenres^etemeZles • • • • 

Panvre mere I . • • ton fiZs est mort ! 

And moving his white wings. 
The angel, at these words took his flight 
Toward the eternal dwellings .... 
Poor mother 1 . • • Thy son is dead ! 
Ni Tor ni la grandeur ne nous rendent Aenrenx 

Ces denx divinity n'accordent a nos vcbux 

Que des biens pea certains, qu'xm plaisir pea tranqt/ifltf.* 

Neither gold nor greatness makes ns happy ; 

These two diyinities only grant to our wishes 

Wealth, which has bat little certainty, pleasure which brings but little. 

§ 129. When two monosyllables come together, each 
terminating in e, one e is generally suppressed, most 
frequently the second, but if the second belongs to an articula- 
tion of difficult utterance, then the e of the first must be 
suppressed. The same thing occurs when two syllables ending 
in V mute follow each other anywhere. Examples : 
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Je ne sals qtioi d^ snav^ et I know not what amiability 
de donx est repanda snr le and sweetness is spread over 
visage de 17i07inet^ homme. the face of an honest man. 

Monsieur, nn enfant yeu^ Sir, a child wishes to speak 

vou« parler. — Que demands- tojou. — What does he want ? 
t-il? 

Vou»,ettf5,^eureux de r^voir Yon are happy to see your 

Yos paren/« ? — Je le crois hien ! parents again ? — I should 

think so ! 

Me reconnai^sez-YOUS ? — Jo Do you recognize me ? — I 
ne pens« pas. think not. 

Hcv^ez me voir bientot. Come back to see me soon. 

Qt/* est'Ce que youSzayez ? What is the matter with you ? 

C*est le premier pas qui It is the first step which gives 

couttf. trouble. 

On^a mis le hoU dans le They have put the wood in 

grenier. the garret. 

§ 180. When several syllables come together, each ending 
in E, the first is generally retained and the next suppressed 
alternately ; but if the b of the second be joined to a difficult 
articulation, the order of suppression is reversed. Thus : 

Yous voudriez etre savant You would wish to be wise. 
He bien I tachez de 1^ devoir Well, try to become so by con- 
par un travail assidu. stant labour. 

Vous savez I^ Latin ? — Qui, You know Latin ? — Yes, 
mais faiths comm^ si je n^ le but speak as - if I did not 
savais pas* know it. 

Voila ton livr^ I Tu peux Here is your book I You 
le garder, je n^ te Id demands can keep it, I do not ask 
pas. you for it. 
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n a resola de ne rev^ir He has resolved never to re- 
jamau.en France. turn to France. 

Je n^ vons onbli^rai jamais, I shall never forget yon ; I 
je sau trop ce que J0 vons dois, know too well what I'owe yon, 
cher ami. dear friend. 

Qu* est'Ce que je voi« ? What do I see ? 

Ne parle pas jnsqu* a ce que Do not speak until I tell 
}e ie le disc, yon. 

When E occurs in two successive syllables, and when by 
suppressing either the distinct hearing of all the articulations 
would be prevented, or the sounds rendered harsh, then no 
elision takes place. 

E may even be suppressed in two successive syllables, when 
it can be done harmoniously. Examples : 

II m'a insulte, et il est sur- He has insulted me, and he is 
pris de ce que je ne le frequents surprised that I no longer keep 
plus. company with him. 

Je vous qui^t^, mais ce n^ I leave you, but it will not 
s^ra pas pour lon^temj^s. be for a long time. 

Lui avez-vous di^ que je n^ Have you told him that I 
pouvais le rec^voir ? — Je le lui could not receive him ? — I 
ai repete cen^ fois. have repeated it to him a 

hundred times. 

Ne pesez jamais les bien- Never weigh kindnesses in a 
fai^s. balance. 

Ne repetez pas ce que vous Do not repeat what, yon have 
v^ez d'entendr^. — Soyez sur just heard. — Be sure that I 
que je n^ le r^dirai a peisonn^. shall not repeat it again to any 

body. 

§ 131. The E is suppressed not only in the pronunciation, 
but in the orthography of the adjective oband in the following 
cases, and its omission indicated by an apostrophe : 
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QiBXid* croLv de Itt legion d*honneuT ; Great cross of the le- 
gion of honour. — ^A. grami' pein« ; with mach ado. — Pas grani* 
chostf ; no great matter. — Granc^' mer^ ; grandmother.-* 
Grand* peur; great fear. — Grand* fium; great hunger.— 
Grand* soif ; great thirst. 



CHAPTER Xr. 

QUANTITY. 

§ 182. Quantity is a relative term and has reference to the 
time required hy the organs of speech, to enunciate each sound 
distinctly, and must he as carefully considered and as rigorously 
carried out in French as in any other language. It has heen 
questioned hy some not thoroughly conversant with the French 
tongue, whether there exist in it such a thing as quantity at 
all. To hecome convinced, however, of the reality of French 
quantity, it may he sufficient to ohserve, that words, having 
the different quantities which we lay down, are not admissible 
in French poetry as rhyme. Although the reading may appear 
to flow evenly, yet a little observation will render it 
evident, that some of the organs of voice require more exer- 
tion, and consequently more time to enunciate particular sounds 
than others do. 

Quantity is either long ( — ), or short (n^). Many rules 
have hitherto been given for the quantity of French syllables, 
which have served to confound rather than to elucidate. 

Generally speaking it depends on three principles only — 

1. The very nature of the sound. 

2. The preceding articulation. 

8. The following articulation combining with the sound. 
5 
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§ 188. Seeing that the sounds of the larynx are low and 
heavy in tone, in order to be fully formed uid distinctly nttered, 
a longer time is naturally required for their clear enunciation 
than is necessary for that of the pharyngeal and buccal sounds. 
They must therefore be considered long, and the particular 
quantity of each will depend on the place which it occupies 
in the scale. Thus on is longest, on next, then an, un, 
and E. Examples : 

Que VhonneuT partouf vous Let honour eTerjwhere ac- 
accomprgn^. company you. 

Tout yicd est honteux : or. Every vice is shameful ; 
renvi^est unvic^; doncrenvi^ envy is a vice ; therefore envy 
est honteus^. is shameful. 

La lun^ emprunttf sa lu- The moon borrows her light 
mier^ au soleil. f.om the sun. 

Faisqtie,lesoir,ta conscience So act, that at night your 
ne te r^roch^ rien. conscience cannot reproach yon 

with anything. 

On the other hand, the pharyngeal sounds are sharp and 
open, and therefore short. Li fact they cannot be lengthened 
without much effort on the part of the organs of voice, and 
without destroying the purity of the sound. Accordingly we 
may call ji: and in short sounds. Examples : 

''Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n*ai point d*autre crainte.** 
I fear God, dear Abner, and I have no other fear. 

La fierte du ccBur est Tattri- Pride of heart is the attribute 
but d.esJionneie8 gens, la fierte of honest people ; pride of 
des manier^5 est cetle des mm, manners is that of silly people ; 
la fierte de la naissance et du pride of birth and rank is that 
ran^ est celle des sot5. of fools. 

§ 184. The mouth sounds being easy of formation and 
pliable in tone, can be lengthened or shortened at will. The 
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Bonnd of ±, however, which is produced hy a sadden impulse 
of the organs of voice, cannot he varied, and therefore forms 
an exception, heing always short. 

La mediocrite est desirahle. — Mediocrity is desirahle. 

Since i and u have always the same quantity, ^^^ and are 
merely suhject to the general principles laid down in § 132, it 
only remains to make a few remarks on the quantity of a and o. 
There are three kinds of a, (vide § 22-8). 

§ 185. The quantity of this sound necessarily depends on 
its quality, i. e. the more open the sound is, the longer will 
the quantity he, and vice versa. 

To discuss fully the various particulars connected with this 
sound, would require a multiplicity of rules which would only 
puzzle the learner and serve no useful end, since a knowledge 
of them will he host acquired hy practice. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to a few rules for recognizing the long a. 

J . A marked with the circumflex accent (a), is always long. 
Idolatry, Pagan ; Mai, mast ; Crane, skull ; Baton, stick ; 
Pale, — ; Platre, plaster. 

2. A is generally long when it stands hefore the liquid ill. 
Haillon, rag ; Balllon, gag ; Bailleur, hanterer ; YolailL, 
poultry ; Murailb, waU ; CanailL, moh. 

Exc. : MedailL, med(d ; Faillir, to fail ; Jaillir, to gush ; 
Saillir, to project and their compounds, &c. 

8. A followed hy tion is always long. Capitulation, — ; 
Justification, — ; Compensation, — ; Formation, — ; Re- 
creation, — ; Vocation, — ; uid in Passion, — ; Compassion. 

4. The A in the terminations as and ase is long, and in as 
even when s is sounded. Amas, heap ; Lilas, JMac ; Bepat, 
repast ; Cas«, hvJt ; Yas^, slime ; Helas 1 alas I 

(1) The circumflex accent sometimes found on these letters only shows 
the suppression of the letter s. The pioof of this statement b, that the i in 
givr^, and the a in jag« are longer than 1 in 6pltr«, and d in flCLte, al- 
thongh there is a oircnmflez in the latter words, and none in the former. 



t ^^^VN^^^ij^ 
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A is also long in the following words : 



Fabld 

Sabl<? 

^rabltf 

11 accabld 

Cabl<!r 

Mirack 

B^rbar^ 

Basse 

Cadrtf 



Sand 
Maple tree 
He overwhelms 



Glasstf 
T&su 
Chasse 
QrtLSfie 
hasse 
U BmsLSBe 
H csLSse 
II "psLSse 
Sabr^ 



Class 

Cup 

Shrine 

Fat 

Tired 

He keeps up 

He breaks 

He passes 

Sword 



Barbarian 
Low 
Frame 

The two first persons singular of the imperfect snbjonctive 
of verbs of the first conjugation have the a long, but the third 
has A short, although it has the circumflex accent over it. 

Que je marchassd, that I might walk ; que tn maxchtLsaes, 
that thou mightest walk : qu*il marcha^, that he might walk* 

§ 186. The quantity of 0, as well as of A, depends on the 
quality of its sound, (vide § 26, note 1). The which is 
fullest in quality, is also longest in quantity. Thus the in 
POLE and CHOSE is longer than that in abbioot, and that in 
ABBiooT longer than that in ecole. 

As in the case of A, we shall only treat of the long 0, 
leaving the others to be learned by practice. 

with the circumflex accent (6) is long, as De^ot, deposit ; 
Cote, side ; Told, iron plate ; Bold, part ; Dom^, cupola ; 
Aumon^, alms, 

in the termination osb and osn± is long. Dostf, — ; 
Metamorphose, metamorphosis ; Prose, — ; Guriosite, curio- 
sity ; Morosite, moroseness ; Animosite, animosity. 

is long in Os, bone ; Oser, to dare ; Osier, — ; Grosse, 
big ; Fosse, pit. 

The sound 0, represented by au or eau, is long. When au 
or EAU is followed by a final mute it is longer than when it 
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stands alone ; vide § 187 ; e. g. Aatorite, authority ; Anbe- 
pintf, hawthorn ; Anjoard*haiy to day ; Gorbean, raven ; Flam- 
beaa» torch ; Tombean, tomh ; Joyan, jewel ; Tnjaa, tube ; 
Articbaat, artichoke ; Frand^, fraud ; ^meraud^, emerald ; 
PauTT^, poor ; Chaiiv«, bald. 

§ 187. With regard to principles 2 and 8 laid down in 
§ 182y it may be remarked, that when a vowel follows a diph- 
thong-consonant, a double consonant, or generally any con- 
sonant of difficult articulation, the sound will necessarily be 
longer than if it stood alone. The reason of this is that a 
certain amount of time is occupied in sounding the vowel for 
the purpose of assisting the articulation of the consonant or 
consonants, and a certain amount of time is also required for 
the full pronunciation of the vowel. The result of the whole 
is an increase of the quantity, and this increase will be longer 
or shorter according to the difficulty of the articulation. 

Thus on will be longer in such words as tbou, clou, 
GLouGLOU than in words like joujou, ohosb, gout, vous, 
Houx, &c., longer in words like these latter than in such 
words as toux, nous, sous, boux, &c. ; (j, oh, g, v, h being 
the longest French consonants), and similarly for the other 
vowels. 

For a like reason when the vowel and following consonant 
combine, the sound is necessarily longer than if there 
were no consonant, and it will be longer or shorter, ac- 
cording to the particular consonant with which it is com- 
bined. Thus on. A, I, 0, u in Four, oven ; Amour, love ; 
Cognac, — ; Bazar, — ; Arsenic, — ; Exil, exUe ; Parasol, 
— ; Tenor, — ; Due, duke ; Sud, south, are longer than in 
Filou, piclrpocket ; Bambou, bamboo ; Papa, — ; Boa, — ; 
Fini, finished ; Poli, polished ; Cacao, cocoa ; Duo, — ; 
Tribu, tribe ; Bienv^u, welcome. 
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§ 188. When any vowel is followed by a mate syllable as 
DE, CB, BLE, TBE, &c., tbo Yoico in consoqiience naturally rests 
longer npon the sonnd of the preceding yowel, as — Monch^, 
fly ; Rout^, road ; Pondr^, powder ; Adorable, — ; Cadr^, 
frame ; Cadavr^, corpse ; Bibl^, — ; Fibr*, — ; Chenille, 
caterpillar ; Octobre, October ; Boch^, rock ; Gatalog?<tf, — ; 
Cubtf, — ; Deluge, y?oorf ; ficunw,/oawi. 

The same physiological fact is observed when pronouncing 
a syllable before an elided e, in conversation or in fEuniliar 
reading. The voice naturally rests longer on the preceding 
vowel, whether the consonant belonging to the suppressed b 
be incorporated with the preceding vowel, or form but one ar- 
ticulation with the consonant following. This rest gives time 
to the vocal organs to prepare themselves for passing on to 
the following difficult articulation, and for enunciating it 
distinctly. Examples : 

Eev^ez ici ; come back here. 

Je ie r^dJis de Targen^ ; I still owe you some money. 

Q^e de fous d^ns 1^ monde! How many fools in this world! 

On reconnait TAomme qui vit dJns le grant^ monde par 
rurbamt6 de ses manieres ; we recognise the man who lives 
in high society by the urbanity of his manners. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE TONIC ACCENT. 

§ 189. The musical intonation given to each word in a 
phrase according to the idea which it conveys, and the modu- 
lation of the voice in giving expression to each member of a 
sentence according to the sentiment it expresses, constitute 
what is called the Tonic Accent. 
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The hnman voice nnder the influence of the emotions and 
passions of our nature is susceptihle of an almost infinite 
numher of degrees of modulation, which cannot be fixed and 
noted like the music of an opera, but which are notwithstand- 
ing perfectly appreciable to the ear of the listener. This 
manner of giving the proper harmony to each word and 
phrase is not left to the option of every individual speaker, 
but ought to be the same for every one who speaks the French 
language accurately. 

The Tonic Accent is therefore of much greater importance 
than quantity, because it constitutes the very music of the 
language, and in fact is to the language, what intervals 
are to music. Quantity is in a great measure due to the mere 
mechanism of the voice, whereas the tonic accent depends 
upon the feeling of the living age^t who makes use of the 
sounds and articulations of a language, and is that on 
which the art of elocution itself is chiefly dependent. 
Hence it can only be acquired by hearing the master read, and 
by reading frequently after him. Indeed it is impossible to 
lay down rules for the proper acquisition of a power, which 
depends so largely on the natural genius of a people as the 
various intonations of their living speech. Imitation, by 
appealing to nature, is undoubtedly the best mode of attain- 
ing it, as the learner will catch most readily &om the human 
voice the tone and spirit of the language, and will himself 
become in time accustomed to rise or fall in tone agreeably to 
the sense of the passage and the natural impulse of his feelings. 
In all cases of course the relative harmony must be maintained, 
and low tones must always be kept relatively low, and high 
tones relatively high. Thus ou, on, an, un, e will always be 
relatively low, whereas ±, in will be high. 

With respect to the mouth sounds a, ±, i, o, u, they are, as 
stated before, naturally on the same musical note, although 
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capable of a yery great degree of modulation in tone, and it 
is these sounds which fnmish the orator with the opportunity 
of raising and lowering the Toice, according to his feelings 
and the impression he wishes to produce. 

THE PINAL RISING AND FALLING INFLEXIONS. »> 

The last sounding syllable of a sentence or clause is pro- 
nounced in a tone different from what it generally has in any 
other position, in order to avoid monotony. This is what is 
meant by final rising and falling inflexions. 

In prose and poetry the last sounding syllable of each short 
member of a sentence, (i. e., the syllable immediately before 
the comma), generally has the rising inflexion, and the 
sounding syllable preceding the last comma in the period has 
it more strongly marked. 

The falling inflexion generally occurs on the last sounding 
syllable of either of the more important divisions of the sen- 
tence, (i. e., before a colon, semicolon, or period). 

But it must be carefully observed, that in reading French, 
the voice should never rest on the last syllable of any member 
of the sentence, but on the contrary should leave it abroptly.^^^ 

**Grajid Dieul dont la seul^ presence sootient la nature, 
et maintient Vhaxmonie des lois de Tunivers; vous qui, 

(1) The rising inflexion is indicated by {f), and the falling inflexion 

by (N). 

(2) In this section, the most general facts have been prominently brought 
forward, bat there are nomerons exceptions. No infallible role can be 
laid down for the rising and falling of Uie last sjUable, since it depends 
to a great extent on the sentiment expressed and the effect desired to be 
produced. The principal object of the rules is to correct the faults in 
reading, to which English pupils are most liable. 
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du irone immobile de rempiree, Yoyez ronler sons yo9 piecfs 

ies spheres celestas san^ choc et sans confusion; qui, da 

sein ta repos, reproduisez k chaqt^^ instant leors monvt^- 

/ f I 

mens^immens^Ay et seul regissez, dan^.ond paLv profond^, 

^^ . . . ^ ^^ ' ' 

ce nombr^ infini de cien^rset de mond^s : rendez, rendez 

enfin le cairns k la terr^ agitee: qu'eZld soit dam le silence! 

qu*a Yotre yoLv la discords et la guerre cesserU de fair^ 
retentir lenrs clameurSzOrgneillens^ 1 Dien de bonte, 

anteor de tons le^x^tres/^^ yo5 regaris patemeb emhisaserU 

torn les.objet5 de la creation ; mais Vhomme est Yoire etre 

de choLv ; yomsavez eclaire son krae d'nn rayon de yotre 

iamier^ immorteH^; comblez vos bienfaita, en penetrant 

son coeur d*an trait de votr^ amoor : ce sentiment diyin 

86 repandant partoat, reanira Ies natar^s^enn^mies." 

In Poetry^ in order to ^prevent the voice from falling in 
tone, the caesura ^'^ and the last syllable of each line generally 
have the rising inflexion, whether there is a comma or not. 



(1) At these two last commas the Yoioe Halls, because the expressions 
arc equivalent to an exclamation. 

(2) The cflBBora is a natural rest which occnrs on the fourth syllahle of 
lines of ten syllables, and on the sixth of lines of twelve. 
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Ge Dien» maitr^ absola de la iene et des cienz, 
N'est poin^ tel que Terrenr le figure a Yosjeux, 
L'Eternel est son nom ; le mond^ est son onyrag« ! 
II eniend les sonpir^ de T^omble qu*onnOntrag0, 
Juge tons les morteb avec d'egales loisy 
Et dn han^ de son tron^ interroge les Tola : 
Des pins fermesJ^isUs la chiitd eponvantabltf, 
QuanJ^il venf , n'es^ qu*nn jen de sa main redontabl^. 

In interrogative phrases which demand the answer Yes or 
No, there is a marked elevation of the voice on the last syl- 
lable. Bnt in Questions which require another answer than 
the simple ai&rmative or negative, a falling inflexion takes 
place as usual. Examples : 

Prenez-vous du the ? — Sortirez-vou5,aujourd'hui ? — 

Haissez-vous 1$ vicd? — Pourquoi bannissez-Yon5 les pauvres 

de votre societe ? — Que vou«2ont-il« fai< ? — Sonf ce des sce- 

lerats^infam^s ? — Helas ! peut-ctr« ne sont-ik pauvr^s, que 
parce qu*ib son< vertueux. 

Yenez, singe ; parlez le premier, et pour eans^. 
Yoyez ceSsanimaiLr, faites comparaison 

De leurs beautes avec les votres. 
£te5-yous satisfait ? — Moi, dit-il ; pourquoi non ? 
N*ai-je pas quatre pieefs aussi bien que led^autres 7 
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Mon portrait jnsqa'ici no m'a rien reproch^ ; 
Mais ponr mon frere roars on ne Ta qa'ebaucIiS... 

Two defects in reading must be speciallj guarded against : 

1, The voice mast not be allowed to flatter, bat as far as 
possible slioald glide evenly and smoothly along, thas preserv-- 
ing the cadence and flow of the passage, and a paase shoald 
only take place when it is indicated, or when the sense of the 
passage demands it. 

2. Neither mast the voice be allowed to linger on the same 
syllable in a slovenly and dragging manner, bat each syllable 
mast have its proper quantity. 

In order to avoid these defects, and read with ease and 
grace, the eye mast take in at a glance each clause of the 
sentence, so as to convey to the mind its full meaning, and 
while the voice is engaged in giving expression to this one, 
the eye shoald be directed to the next. In fact, the eye 
should always be at least one clause in advance of the voice. 
At the same time the whole power of the intellect must be 
brought to bear upon it, so as to enable the mind to judge of 
the appropriate accentuation and intonation of each word in 
the period. 

Good reading is therefore a thing of very difficult acquire- 
ment, since it brings into operation almost simultaneously the 
eye, the understanding, the feelings, and the voice. For this 
reason the learner should never attempt to read aloud without 
having carefully prepared the passage before hand. 



